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WASHINGTON Sj FLASHES 


Transmitted by Max F. Baer 


MANPOWER DEVELOPMENTS IN ENGINEERING AND SCIENCES 


Edison conference: On November 12 we participated in con- 
ference on critical shortage of manpower in engineering and 
sciences under sponsorship of Thomas Alva Edison Foundation. 

Ten of us represented guidance field. 

America's intellectual resources: Dael Wolfle of Commissio 
on Human Resources and Advanced Training reported on potential 
pool of college trained people. He estimated that about one-third 
of all children make intelligence test scores high enough to indi- 
cate that they can be considered as potential college material. 
(This means scores represented by IQ of about 107 or score on 
Army General Classification Test of about 110.) Of this top 
third, practically all finish eighth grade. About one-fifth dro; 
out during high school. Another two-fifths finish high school but 
don't go on to college. Another one-fifth drop out during 
college. And one-fifth earn college degrees. Another way of 
putting it is to say that only about 6.5 per cent of all young 
people earn college degrees. This is expected to be far below our 
needs for college trained people in years ahead. 

Factors tending to increase number of bright students going 
to college: 

1. Historical trend toward lengthening years of education. Indi- 
vidual's decision to go to or finish college is influenced by 
education of his parents, educational plans of his friends, and 
general social climate in which he grows up. 

2. Increasing amount of money available for scholarships. 

3. Advertising, such as by Engineers Joint Council 

4. Influence of schools, including teachers, on educational 
choices and plans of their students. 

Forces tending to discourage more college trained people: 

1. Maintaining armed forces of about 4 million men will make it 
impossible for every bright student to go to college when he want: 
to do so. 

2. Young people graduating from high school and young men finish 
ing military service will in many cases be more strongly tempted 
by independence and immediate earnings offered by jobs than by 
longer-term advantages of college education. 




















3. Low birth-rate of 1930's will affect college enrollment for 
several years ahead. 

Graduating classes decline: M. H. Trytten of National Re- 
research Council cited figures showing number of college graduates 
plunging from 434,000 in 1950 to 288,000 in 1952 to 246,000 in 
1954. Decline is likely to be even sharper since Trytten's pro- 
jections don't take into account effects of mobilization. Number 
of graduates in sciences on bachelor's level is expected to fall 
from 75,000 in 1950 to 36,000 in 1952 to 29,000 in 1954. Assuming 
no withdrawals for military purposes, number of graduates in engi- 
neering is expected to sink from 38,000 in 1951 to 27,000 in 1952 
to 22,000 in 1953 to 17,000 in 1954. 

Shortage of engineers: M. M. Boring of General Electric 
Company stated that peacetime demand of industry, not taking into 
account needs of armed forces, is about 30,000 new engineers a 
year. It will probably be 1960 before we shall approach balance 
between supply and demand. Present need is for 60 to 80 thousand 
new engineers. 1952 will be year of most critical shortage, since 
this is tooling up period. Shortage of engineers was evident 
before war broke out in Korea. This means that there will be 
ample future employment for all engineering graduates even if 
international tension eases and armament drive slows. Development 
of atomic energy, possibility of atomic weapons, airplanes and 
submarines, and complexity of ultra modern planes and ships are 
greatly expanding need for technically trained personnel. Those 
who predicted surplus of engineers overlooked fact that people 
with engineering training are useful in many occupations other 
than engineering. Women are not as suitable as men as engineering 
salesmen or as supervisors of men, but they will have many oppor- 
tunities in other engineering activities. There is also great 
shortage of technicians, such as draftsmen and glass blowers. 








SCIENCE FOUNDATION OFFERS GRADUATE FELLOWSHIPS 


Program now under way: Long-heralded program of fellowships 
by National Science Foundation is now in operation. About 400 men 
and women will get graduate fellowships in scientific fields for 
academic year, 1952-1953. Awards will be given in mathematical, 
physical, medical, biological, and engineering sciences. No 
awards will be made for study in clinical medicine, but MD's can 
study for careers in scientific research. Fellows will be picked 
on basis of scores made on tests of scientific aptitude and 
achievement, academic records, and recommendations. First year 
Fellows will receive stipend of $1,400; second year Fellows will 
get $1,600; advanced Fellows will get $1,700. Second year and 
advanced Fellows will also receive $500 for wife and $250 per 
dependent child. Foundation will take care of tuition and lab. 
fees. Apply to Fellowship Office, National Research Council, 
Washington 25, D. C., by January 7, 1952. National Science 
Foundation will request funds for undergraduate scholarships in 
scientific fields for 1953. 








Occupational Trends 


DURING THE LAST DECADE 


CCUPATION-WIsE the 1940-1950 decade 
O was marked by particularly large in- 
creases in employment among white collar 
and manual workers. Service workers re- 
mained relatively stable, and farm workers 
showed a sharp decrease. These are the first 
facts on occupational trends revealed by the 
1950 Census of Population. 

The American occupational structure was 
subject to many unusual strains over the 
10-year period between 1940 and 1950. The 
decade began in depression and ended with 
virtually full employment, and included a 
major war which covered almost half the 
decade. New occupational avenues were 
broken; some old avenues remained busy, 
while others became less important. The 
magnitude of the forces at play in the occu- 
pational universe during this decade can be 
appreciated when it is realized that cotal 
employment went up by 11 million between 
1940 and 1950, from 45 to 56 million. 

This article is concerned only with the 
broad movements on the occupation scene. 
Unavailability of the necessary data, as well 
as space limitations, precludes a more de- 
tailed analysis at this time. Three points 
will be discussed: (1) increases and de- 
creases in the number of workers in each 
large occupation division; (2) comparative 
rates of change among the occupation divi- 
sions; and (3) shifts in occupational structure 
of the employed population. 

Number of Workers: The accompanying 
table gives the number of workers employed 
in each of the 11 Census major occupation 
groups. The 11 groups have been arranged 
into four broad occupation divisions here in 
order to present the general picture in simple 
summary form. Chart 1 shows graphically 
the 1940-1950 changes in employment for 
the four divisions. 

As can be seen from Chart 1, both the white 
collar and manual divisions experienced large 


by DAVID L. KAPLAN* 


gains of close to six million workers over the 
decade of the ‘forties. Each of these two 
divisions had more than 20 million employed 
workers in 1950. The service workers divi- 
sion remained stable in number, with around 
5'/2 million workers in both 1940 and 1950. 
The only broad occupation division which 
decreased was the farm workers. They fell 
off by more than a million, to a 1950 level 
of seven million. 

This 1950 employment figure for the farm 
occupations merits special consideration. It 
can be estimated that, on a roughly com- 
parable basis, the last time this country had 
only seven million farm workers was between 
1870 and 1880, when the total population 
was less than 50 million. Today, the popu- 
lation exceeds 150 million. 

Rates of Change: Chart 2 shows the per- 
centage change in each of the four occupation 
divisions over the decade. The white collar 
division had the greatest proportionate in- 
crease, 41 per cent. This compares with the 
average of 24 per cent for the total of all 
employed persons. Furthermore, as shown 
in the table, cach of the four component 
major occupation groups of the white collar 
division increased by more than the average 
figure of 24 per cent. The clerical com- 
ponent, incidentally, had the greatest single 
increase of the 11 major groups, with a gain 
of 55 per cent over the decade. 

The manual workers also experienced a 
larger-than-average increase, rising by 34 
per cent. Within this division, each of the 
three component major groups increased. 
The skilled craftsmen group rose by 49 per 
cent, the semi-skilled operatives by 35 per 
cent, and the unskilled laborers by 8 per cent. 

This set of increases is, from one point of 

* Chief, Occupation and Industry Statistics Section, 
Population and Housing Division, U. S. Bureau of the 


Census. This article is adapted from a paper delivered 
at the NVGA Annual Convention, Chicago, March 28, 


1951. 
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view at least, quite surprising. For many 
years there has been considerable talk that 
America is becoming a nation of semi-skilled 
workers, with both the skilled and unskilled 
functions being on the decline. Yet, over 
the 1940-1950 decade, the skilled workers 
increased at a faster rate than the semi- 
skilled. In addition, the unskilled showed 
some increase, although, it is true, a fairly 
small increase. Caution should probably be 
observed in comparing the skilled and semi- 
skilled groups; there has undoubtedly been 
some lowering of standards within the craft 
The significant fact is, however, that 

> last decade the skilled workers 
red (or, at least, maintained) their 
position relative to semi-skilled 


jobs. 
luring the 
have bett 
numerical 
workers. 

The small increase in the service workers 
division resulted from two large diverse 
movements. The private household workers 
component showed a sharp decline of 30 per 
cent, while the service workers outside of 
private households went up by 28 per cent. 
The 30 per cent figure may look much too 
smal] to the average American housewife who 
is probably willing to swear under oath that 
the number of domestics has decreased by 80 
to 90 per cent since before Pearl Harbor. 

The farm workers division decreased by 
16 per cent. During the past few decades, 
the farm group has tended to decline, but the 
rate of fall was much greater during the past 
decade than ever before. 

Shifts in Structure: Chart 
1940 and 1950, the per cent of coral employed 
workers in each of the four occupation divi- 
sions; that is, the broad occupational struc- 
ture of the employed population. Normally, 
shifts in the structure of a characteristic as 
basic as occupation occur quite slowly. 
During the last decade, however, several 
comparatively large changes took place. 

White collar workers went up from 33 per 
cent to 37 per cent as a proportion of the 
total employed. This gain of four percentage 
points is very interesting. If the white collar 
division continues to gain at this pace for the 
next few decades, half of the next generation's 
labor force will be in the white collar occu- 
pations! This type of crystal-ball gazing, 
however, needs to be used with great caution. 


} presents, for 


For, if applied to the farm workers division 
without quelit cation, one might come to the 
conclusion that the next generation will have 
no farm workers at all! 

Farm workers constituted only 13 per cent 
of the employed population in 1950, as com- 
pared with 18 per cent in 1940. The relative 
importance of the farm occupations as a ficld 
of work has obviously declined strikingly. 
The 13 per cent level, as a matter of fact 
probably means that the United States de- 
votes a smaller proportion of its workers to 
agriculture than any other large food-surplus 
country in the world. Technological prog- 


ress in agriculture, together with attractive 


job opportunities in non-agricultural fields, 


are the basic reasons for the last decade's 
changes. If these two factors continue to 
operate as they have during the past decade, 
the numerical importance of farm workers 
will undoubtedly continue to decline. How- 
ever, agriculture will be, for the foreseeable 
future anyway, one of the large areas of em- 
ployment in this country. Furthermore, and 
of particular significance to educators, the 
farm worker of the future will require much 
more training than his predecessors. 
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CHART 1 
Only two of the broad occupation divisions 


had large employment increases from 1940 
to 1950 (figures in millions). 
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During the 1940's, the rates of change 
in the four occupation divisions were 
very different. 
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CHART 3 


Marked shifts in the occupational distribution of 
employed persons took place between 1940 and 1950. 
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The other two occupation divisions also 
underwent changes during the last decade. 
Manual workers increased from 37 per cent 
to 40 per cent, a substantial gain in relative 
importance over the decade. Service workers, 
on the other hand, declined slightly from 12 
per cent to 10 per cent. 


Conclusion: The analysis presented here is 
obviously of limited scope. More useful an- 


alyses will be possible in the not-too-distant 
future when two additional sets of infor- 
mation become available. 

The first set will be the 1950 data on em- 
ployment for the individual occupations 
which constitute the broad groups shown 
here. These statistics will tell in detail the 
occupation story of the ‘forties, and reveal 
vital relationships concealed in the summary 
statistics. The second set will be pre-1940 
occupation figures on a basis comparable with 
the current figures. Historically continuous 
figures covering several decades will place re- 
cent trends in their proper perspective. 

Regarding the first set, the full 1950 occu- 
pation picture should be available to- 
ward the end of 1952. This may seem an 
unconscionable delay, but the processing of 
occupational information for 60 million 
workers through such operations as classi- 
fication, tabulation, and publication is ex- 
tremely complex and time-consuming. In 
regard to the historical material, the Census 
staff will begin the development of these data 
as soon as the major work of the 1950 Census 
is completed. This project will require much 
intensive effort since the earlier occupation 
figures differ considerably in composition 
and definition from the current figures. 

When all of the pertinent material is avail- 
able, it is planned to prepare a comprehensive 
study of occupational trends, probably under 
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Employed Persons by Major Occupation Group, for the United States: 1940 and 1950 


(Figures in millions, individually rounded. Per cents based on source figures) 
Per Cent 
Change, 
Major Occupation Group 1950* 1940-1950 


+24 


+41 
+39 
+34 
+55 
+29 
+34 
+49 
+35 
+ 8 
+ 5 
—3O 
+28 
—16 
—13 
—19 
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White collar workers 
Professional, technical, and kindred workers 
Managers, officials, and proprietors, except farm 
Clerical and kindred workers 
Sales workers 
Manual workers 
Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workers 
Operatives and kindred workers 
Laborers, except farm and mine 
Service workers 
Private household workers 
Service workers, except private household 
Farm workers 
Farmers and farm managers 
Farm laborers and foremen 
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* Data for 1950 based on sample and therefore subject to sampling variability. 
t Includes employed persons who did not report occupation. 
Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census, Release Series PC-7, No. 2. 


the joint sponsorship of the Social Science tical pigeonholes. Yet, each counselor should 
Research Council and the Bureau of the know what is happening to the occupational 
Census. The results of this study will be structure of the American economy, and use 
of great value for vocational counselors. 
Some counselors may question the validity 
of this statement. It is undoubtedly true 
that the counselor deals with human beings that, as a group, vocational counselors must 
who do not necessarily fit into neat statis- shape their work to this pattern. 


that knowledge to shape his day-to-day 
guidance work. It is obvious, of course, 


MAN’S RELATIONS TO MAN 


How can we in the personnel field work most effectively at the problem of 
man’s relations to man? Isn't it possible that the best or maybe only way is, 
through our schools and factories and homes, to evaluate our present human 
relations, cooperatively set out to practice better ones, cooperatively evaluate 
our attempts, and then try again? 

There are still plenty of unscaled mountains and unexplored regions in this 
profession of ours. No one need sit and look out from the height of our present 
little molehills. We have little as yet to defend and much to explore. There 
are those who complain that guidance and personnel work has attracted to itself 
too many tinkerers, too many people with the lust for power over others, too 
many little people. But none of us needs stay little. ..we may discover that in 
trying to scale mountains we can find our own strength.—Esther Lloyd-Jones, 
“Goals and Roles in the Guidance Program,” Teachers College Record, October, 

1951. 





are your RECORDS sagging? 


by CLYDE J. LINDLEY* 


ECORD KEEPING has fallen into disrepute 
in many quarters and is frequently 
looked upon as the device of some machine- 
minded technician whose drive for systema- 
tization is more important than the dynamic 
process involved apropos the record-making. 
Any practitioner in the counseling area can 
find ample justification for this point of view. 
Counseling agencies’ files are sometimes filled 
with forms that are cumbersome and un- 
manageable—forms conceived by some ‘‘rec- 
ord-happy’’ individual who luckily didn't 
have to fill them out. On the other hand, 
some counseling files reveal such scanty record 
keeping that no adequate picture of what 
took place in counseling can be determined. 
The director of a counseling program who 
justifies scanty records generally contends 
‘The record cannot give the full counseling 
picture. I depend on what I know about 
my counselors, their thoroughness, methods 
of approach, etc.” 

Despite this contention, it is felt that more 
attention could be given to the place of record 
keeping in the total counseling process in 
order to make it a meaningful part of the 
whole procedure. This approach holds no 
brief for poorly devised counseling record 
forms or for counseling that is structured ac- 
cording to record-keeping devices. Recording 
should be adapted to counseling—not counsel- 
ing torecord keeping. In other words, coun- 
seling is not regimented by the entries on a 
form, but counseling, having taken whatever 
course seems most appropriate should, as an 
integral part of the whole procedure, in- 
clude well-documented, synthesized infor- 


* Special Assistant to the Chief of the Psychiatry and 
Neurology Division, Department of Medicine and Sur- 
gery, VA, Washington, in C. This article is published 
with the approval of the Veterans Administration, but the 
statements and conclusions contained therein are the 
author's and do not necessarily represent the opinion or 
policy of the Veterans Administration. This paper, 
originally citled “‘Techniques of Evaluating Goamding 
Records,'’ was delivered before the American Psycholog- 
ical Association at its annual convention August 31, 1951. 
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mation on what has taken place. The 
written counseling record becomes the docu- 
mentary report of what happened. It is the 
basis on which evaluative follow-up studies 
are usually conducted. It is frequently the 
focal point for case conferences, in-service 
training programs, and supervision of other 
aspects of the counseling program. It serves 
as the basis for future counseling which may 
even be conducted by a different counselor. 

A new approach is needed to make the 
completion of well-planned counseling rec- 
ords a dynamic part of the counseling process 
itself.! How does one proceed in determin- 
ing whether the counseling record gives as 
complete a summary as possible? Here, it is 
recognized, there is adilemma. It must be ad- 
mitted that it is impossible for the written 
record to describe the total counseling at- 
mosphere. Yet, continually to improve tech- 
niques, the substance of the counseling situa- 
tion must be recorded. Although estimates 
of counseling quality can be attained through 
verbal reports by counselors, for fairly ob- 
vious reasons one must rely heavily on the 
written record. This does not in any way 
detract from the major importance of the 
counseling itself. 

One device that has been found useful in 
evaluating counseling records is a modified 
form of a rating scale. Various portions of 
the counseling record have been broken 
down into sub parts and numerical ratings 
assigned according to a hypothetical stand- 
ard of adequacy or excellence. Assignment 
of different weights to certain sections can 
be made if desired. One rating scale has 
separated the different sections of the counsel- 
ing record into two main groupings, docu- 
mentation and evaluation, in an attempt to 
give greater emphasis to the evaluative re- 
marks of the counselor. Another variation 
is an over-all rating of the entire counseling 
record, in addition to summated ratings made 
of separate elements of the record. One 

1 See “Occupational Exploration—A Technique which 


Aids in the Clinical Evaluation of Counseling,’ Occupa- 
tions, XXIX (January, 1951), 267-270. 





rating device provides space for the rater to 
make descriptive comments about the ade- 
quancy of the elements rated. This type of 
comment has been helpful in adapting in- 
service training to the areas rated most de- 
ficient, and training in counseling techniques 
and record keeping can proceed simultane- 
ously. 

Frequent use is made of case conferences as 
a part of in-service training. Too often 
this type of training neglects record keeping 
almost entirely and emphasizes the more 
generally recognized counseling tools. The 
opportunity to make record keeping a vital 
part of the total counseling process is no- 
where more available than in the use of case 
conferences. Skill in counseling techniques 
can be matched with skill in recording. 

In the evaluation of records, the following 
principles should be observed by counselors 
and persons doing evaluation: 


© First, avoid repetitive data. Nothing makes 
the job of recording so burdensome as writing 
the same data twice. It requires unneces- 
sary time of the counselor and makes the job 
of reading the record difficult. This error is 
frequently found in recording test data. For 
example, in addition to a test record and 
profile chart, adequately completed, the fol- 
lowing comments have been entered in the 
record: 


Counseling tests indicate counselee has well 
above average mental ability, good mechanical 
comprehension and sense of spatial relations as 
well as high artistic and mechanical interest. 
He scored lowest in literary and musical areas. 


Not only is such information repetitive, it 
is also meaningless without reference to 
specific tests, norm groups, etc. Other ex- 
amples are: 


This 23-year-old single veteran is an average 
type who rooms out. 


This married veteran is a good type who lives 
with his wife and owns his own home. 


Most of the factual data just cited, such as 
age, sex, and marital status, could have been 
recorded elsewhere in a simpler manner. 
Although the information concerning ‘‘room- 
ing out’’ and “‘owning his own home’’ may 
be significant, no other reference to these 


facts are made any place else in the record. 


e A second principle—the need to record factual 
information accurately—is obvious. Often it is 
necessary to indicate how the counselor 
evaluated the information related to him. 
For example, the counselee may have elabo- 
rated his previous work history beyond 
actual facts. In such an instance the coun- 
selor should attempt to describe the job as 
accurately as possible and indicate by re- 
marks that it is not felt that this is a true 
picture. In another part of the record, as a 
result of further counseling, an explanation 
should be recorded of why the counselee felt 
he had to build up his job. Without this 
latter comment the record would be accu- 
rate as far as it goes, but it would not be il- 
luminating. 


e A third principle is to record pertinent data. 
Since it is impossible to record everything 
that happens during counseling, the relevance 
of what is recorded becomes highly signifi- 
cant. Such statements as the following add 
little to the understanding of the counseling: 


He should succeed in his proposed training 
Results of tests seem to indicate he should have 
a fair chance of success in this objective 

Ever since starting advisement this veteran has 
explored many professional areas carefully 


If these statements were supported by addi- 
tional interpretative comments showing what 
data elsewhere substantiated these conclu- 
sions, the statements would become signifi- 
cant. 


e A fourth point—perhaps one of the most dif- 
ficult tasks in recording is that of making coun- 
selor interpretations. Such interpretative state- 
ments are readily distinguished from factual 
information, such as age, educational status, 
employment history, etc. They represent 
the counselor's clinical judgments, impres- 
sions, hunches and justification or explana- 
tion of the counseling. They consist of an- 
alyzing the total counseling situation, show- 
ing interrelationships of data which support 
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conclusions reached, and selecting signifi- 
cant data for summarization of the coun- 
seling in such a manner as to give good in- 
sight into the counseling process. This is the 
area where most record keeping falls short. 
Many justification statements are too mech- 
anized and do not present a summarization 
which is unique to the individual case. Such 
a systematized documentary frequently re- 
sults in a justification which might be con- 
sidered applicable to several specific conclu- 
sions. This may occur because counselors 
follow an outline format or guide too rigidly 
in preparing summaries. Two noticeable 
weaknesses may be noted as a result of this 
procedure: (1) The presentation of a gen- 
eralization instead of a fact. Example one: 


Objective selected and concurred in because of 
relatedness to past work experience and school- 


ing. 


But the reviewer has_to check other por- 
tions of the record to ascertain this relation- 
ship. The significant data should be high- 
lighted at this point to substantiate conclu- 
sions. This is synthesis and not meaning- 
less repetition. Example two: 


Objective is compatible to interests 


There is no indication of what these inter- 
ests are in the summary itself. A search 
through other portions of the record may or 
may not reveal these interests. 

Another weakness often found in inter- 
pretation is the of ‘‘pat’’ phrases or 
‘canned’ sentences to COVer Certain items in a 
summary outline guide. 


use 


Concerning occupational information, the claim- 
ant states agreement with rate of remuneration, 
Ww ork ing requirements, and environment. 


This is revealed when the same sentences 


appear repeatedly in different records made 


by the same counselor 

There appears to be a tendency to interpret 
test scores by themselves without any rela- 
tion to other known facts or impressions 
gained about the person during the interview. 
‘Superior measured aptitude for college 
training,’” ‘above average college achieve- 
ment,’ “‘above average measured reading 
and sales abilities,’’ “‘aptitude in the field of 
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law, as compared with law freshman, is 
measured as average with above average po- 
tential in the field of recall, below average 
potential in reasoning by logic.'’ The above 
quotes are taken out of the whole interpreta- 
tive context and as a result, slightly distort 
the true pictures, but they nevertheless seem 
to emphasize “‘pure’’ test score interpretation. 
Here's another example: 
This counselee expressed himself well and ap- 
peared to be emotionally stable and well ad- 
justed. However, results of a personality test 
indicated extreme neurotic tendencies, extreme 
lack of self-sufficiency, extreme submissiveness 
and extreme lack of confidence. Personal coun- 
seling was suggested but refused. 


From this report it can only be assumed 
that the counselor decided that the test scores 
were of most significance. However, the 
reason for this clinical judgment is not sup- 
ported. 

Compare the previous interpretative state- 
ment with the following justification: 

The pattern of test scores seemed to be con- 
sistent with the counselee’s expressed fondness 
for work involving intimate contact with people. 
The primary pattern on the Strong test in wel- 
fare and business contacts coupled with the 
dominant tendencies indicated by the Bernreu- 
ter and high persuasive and social service scores 
on the Kuder all appear to be substantiated by 
the counselee’s part-time work experience as a 
salesman and his very favorable personality as 
revealed in the counseling situation. Through- 
out his educational training this counselee par- 
ticipated heavily in extra-curricular activities 
that were primarily social in nature 


In this example, the counselor has at- 
tempted to give his clinical judgment of the 
counselee’s situation, and a more dynamic 
picture is obtained. 

This paper has emphasized the importance 
of evaluating the written counseling record 
and suggested certain techniques of analyses. 
The objective of critical evaluation of records 
is to refine and develop record forms which 
give a real synthesis of the counseling with- 
out interfering with the counseling process 
itself. Record keeping is an integral part 
of counseling. It deserves recognition as a 
counseling tool. Counselor training institu- 
tions should accept their responsibility in this 
area. 
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SARAH SPLAVER 


HE PAST DECADE probably has done more to 
ae the individuality of the teen- 
ager than any previous period of time. There 
has developed an increasing awareness of 
the unique needs of this large and rather 
homogeneous group of the population. 
One of the consequences of this awareness 
has been the growth and development of the 
teen-age magazine. 

Today, there are a number of teen-age 
magazines that exert a marked influence upon 
their readers. It is consequently of interest to 
know what some of the more prominent 
magazines for teen-agers have done and are 
planning to do in regard to providing their 
readers with educational and vocational in- 
formation. 

In July, 1951, a questionnaire was sent to 


the editors of 12 of the largest and most 


popular teen-age magazines. Responses were 
received from 11 of these editors. The 
editors were asked the following questions: 


e How many articles on jobs, job opportunities, 
and vocational guidance appeared in the issues of 
your magazine during the one-year period from 
July, 1950, through June, 1951? 
e What are your plans, if any, for such articles for 
the one-year period from July, 1951, through June, 
1952? 
e How many articles on schools, colleges, and 
general educational information appeared in the 
issues of your magazine during the one-year period 
from July, 1950, through June, 1951? 
@ What are your plans, if any, for such articles for 
the one-year period from July, 1951, through June, 
1952? 
@ What have you found to be the reactions of your 
readers toward articles on (a) jobs, job oppor- 
tunities, and vocational guidance, and (b) schools, 
colleges, and general educational information? 
Seventeen, with nearly 3,000,000 readers, is 
the mighty monarch in the field of teen- 
age publications. It has a distinct School and 
Career Department. During the July, 1950, 
to June, 1951, period, this magazine carried 
three full-length career articles and five edu- 


cational articles. The career articles per- 
tained specifically to home economics, the 
cosmetic industry, and stenography. Three 
of the educational articles were about specific 
schools; two were on general educational 
conditions. 

In addition to these special articles, Seven- 
teen's School and Career Department main- 
tains a regular one-quarter page section en- 
titled ““Training for Your Future." The 
following subjects have been discussed in 
this column during the past year: “How to 
look for a job,’’ ‘general vocational guid- 
ance advice and information on testing 
methods,"” “‘how to apply to colleges and 
professional schools,"’ ‘‘there is a job to fit 
every interest and ability,’’ “‘planning and 
preparing for your future job while still in 
school,"’ ‘“‘sources of information on ‘life 
adjustment’ booklets,"* “‘preparation for job 
hunting,’’ ‘‘work-study programs,’’ and 
“sources of summer jobs."’ 

For the coming year, Seventeen plans to pub- 
lish double-page charts giving basic infor- 
mation on varied careers. Science, fashion, 
retailing, entertainment, and teaching are 
among the vocations which are to be covered 
in future issues. 

Seventeen’s multimillion readers range es- 
sentially from 13 to 19 years of age. The 
magazine has found the reaction of these 
readers to career and educational articles both 
“interesting and rewarding.’’ Articles on 
nursing, laboratory technology, and home 
economics have stimulated the greatest 
reader response. In addition, large numbers 
of mail queries regarding the so-called gla- 
mour jobs are received from readers. Seventeen 
magazine reprints those articles which meet 
with excellent reader response. These re- 
prints may be had for $.10 by writing to the 
Reader Service Department, Seventeen, 488 
Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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Parents’ Institute is the publisher of Com- 
pact. The latter is a service magazine for 
young men and young women from 15 
to 21. Compact, a new bimonthly pocket-sized 
magazine which is the successor to Senior 
Prom and 21, plans to include one or two job ar- 
ticles per issue and one article on scholarships 
per issue. The readers of this publication have 
been ‘“‘very responsive’’ to such articles. 
However, since it is as yet such a young maga- 
zine, it is almost impossible to analyze the 
reader reaction more fully. 

Scholastic Corporation publishes five class- 
room magazines, four of which are weeklies 
and one a monthly, in addition to the Teacher 
Edition. Sentor Scholastic, during the 1950 
1951 period, carried 34 vocational informa- 
tion articles, which were distributed through- 
out the magazine among the following fea- 
tures and issues: ‘“‘Career Club’’ contests, 
“*Boss Looks at You" series, Career Inter- 
views, “‘Career Club’’ question box, Voca- 
tional Bibliographies, and Special Career 
Issue. Practical English, the magazine for 
functional English classes, published these 
same articles plus a series of 10 major articles 
entitled “‘Career Blueprints.’" World Week, 
another Scholastic magazine, carried 23 oc- 
cupational information articles, five vo- 
cational bibliographies, and six articles in its 
special issue on Careers. 

For the coming year, Scholastic magazines 


plan to devote about the same amount of 


space to job opportunities articles as they 
In the past, for the 
most part, information on general educational 


did the previous year. 


opportunities has been carried in the Teacher 
Edition and will continue to appear there 

The Scholastic magazine for the lower grades 
is Junior Scholastic and this publication carries 
indirect vocational material in the form of 
human interest stories about unusual occupa- 
tions and industries. 

In a single “Career Club”’ contest, Scholas- 
tic magazines received a response of over 5X 
letters. Scores of letters are received each 
month for the ‘‘Career Club’’ question box. 
The ‘‘Interview’’ series and the ‘‘Career 
Blueprint’’ series likewise have drawn en- 
thusiastic response from both students and 
teachers. 


Boys’ Life, published by the Boy Scouts of 
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America, carried a series last year entitled 
“Guys Who Make Good."’ These articles 
were discussions of specific occupations by 
young men who are outstanding successes in 
these fic fields. Journalism, photogra- 
phy, forestry, engineering, and farming were 
among the vocations included in this series. 
More such articles will appear in Boys’ Life 
during the coming year. Boys’ Life ran no 
articles on schools or colleges during the past 
year. However, the fiction which appears 
in this magazine incorporates a good deal of 
school and college background. An article 
on the selection of a college is being planned 
for publication. 

It is interesting to note that not only is 
educational information included in the 
fiction stories in Boys’ Life, but so, too, is oc- 
cupational information. Outdoor life is 
emphasized in Boys’ Life and thus many stories 
pertain to forestry, ranching, railroading, 
aviation, and other outdoor vocations. The 
editors of this magazine have found that 
these stories stimulate good reader response. 

The Girl Scouts publish the American Girl. 
The latter ran three career articles during the 
1950-1951 period and probably will run a 
similar number during the 1951-1952 period. 
Most of the readers of American Girl are ot 
junior high school age and, therefore, ar- 
ticles on jobs at which they can work in 
order to earn pin money are most popular 
with them. Special educational information 
articles are rare here. A preference is given 
to incorporating such information into the 
career articles where the specific school in- 
formation pertains to the particular career 
which is the subject of the career article. 

Young America has a junior high school 
readership. In the past, this magazine did 
not feature any material on vocational guid- 
ance. Starting in September, 1951, how- 
ever, a weekly series on vocational guidance 
and job opportunities was initiated. 

The American Junior Red Cross Journal is pri- 
marily for Junior Red Cross members. Ar- 
ticles stress avocational opportunities and 
volunteer services open to members of the 
Junior Red Cross. 

The American Baptist Publication Society 
publishes Teens, a weekly for high school 
boys and girls, and Young People, a weekly 
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for those 18 years old and up. During the 
1950-1951 period, Teens ran 13 articles on 
jobs and vocational guidance. Most of these 
were part of a series which was conducted 
during the spring and early summer of 1951. 
During the same period, there was only one 
article on the choice of a college. There are 
plans for the inclusion of six to eight career 
articles in the spring of 1952 and no plans at 
present for educational articles. Of reader 
reaction, the editor states, ‘What little 
reader reaction we have received has been 
favorable."’ Young People carried three career 
articles last year and plans to run approxi- 
mately 10 such articles in the coming year. 
It carried about 20 educational articles last 
year and plans to run a similar number in the 
coming year. 

Another religious teen-age publication is 
Youth, published by the Board of Christian 
Education and Publication (Evangelical and 
Reformed Church). Youth carried six voca- 
tional articles last year and plans to do 
about the same in the coming year. As for 
educational information, Yourh ran about 10 
school articles last year and is planning an 
extensive series of articles for the coming 
year on each of the eight colleges associated 
with the Evangelical and Reformed Church. 
The editor states that there has been ‘“‘no 
outstanding reaction”’ to articles of this 
kind. 

As a result of this study, it may be con- 
cluded that on the whole the teen-age maga- 
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zines are paying some attention to the needs 
of their readers in regard to educational and 
vocational information. The tendency seems 
to point in the direction of devoting increas- 
ingly more space in these magazines for such 
articles, with the vocational! articles receiv- 
ing possibly more prominence than the 
educational ones. Although not very much 
research has been done by these magazines to 
determine the readers’ reactions toward such 
articles, on the whole it is felt that the 
reader reaction is good and in some instances 
even very good. 

For those who may desire the addresses 
of the magazines mentioned in this article, 
they are as follows: Seventeen, 488 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22; Compact, 52 Vander- 
bile Avenue, New York 17; Boys’ Life, 2 
Park Avenue, New York 16; American Girl, 
30 West 48th Street, New York 19; American 
Junior Red Cross Journal, 18th & E Streets, 
N. W., Washington 13, D. C.; Young America, 
Silver Spring, Maryland; Teens, 1703 Chest- 
nut Street, Philadelphia 3; Young People, 
1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 3, Youth, 
1505 Race Street, Philadelphia 2; Scholastic 
Magazines, 351 Fourth Avenue, New York 
10. 


Editor's Note: Readers of this article may be 
interested in reading again Gertrude For- 
rester’s article, “Occupational Information 
Available from Women's Magazines,’ which 
appeared in the January, 1949, issue 


LEFTOVERS OF LEISURE 


Our language is still full of words which have base and sinister implications be- 
cause they were used originally to describe people who worked for a living— 


,u 


“cunning,” “crafty,” “designing,” “artful.” In Britain today it is fairly common 
for a dentist to be excluded from a gentleman's club on the grounds that he is 
a craftsman; and the Amateur Rowing Association of England excludes anybody 
who “has been by employment for wages a mechanic, artisan or laborer en- 
gaged in any manual duty.” Our own doctors do not advertise, if they are 
“ethical,” because to advertise was to associate oneself with work, and so un- 
becoming to a gentleman, a member of the leisure class—the governing class. 
The English barrister still wears upon his robe a small bag which is a survival of 
the day when he never charged a fee, but merely accepted the gifts of grateful 
clients and so maintained his amateur standing.—Gideon Seymour, “The Rest of 
Our Lives” in October School and College Placement. 





What Place for 
PLACEMENT? 


by BENJAMIN J. NOVAK* 


HE PLACE OF placement is a problem about 
T Which a lot of people today seem to be all 
mixed up. 

Some authorities state flatly that place- 
ment is not a school responsibility at all. 
One argument often advanced is that the 
school counselor has enough to do making 
case studies, testing, exploring individual and 
group dynamics, and carrying out a host of 
other duties. Another claim is that the state 
employment services and other outside agen- 
cies are far better equipped than the schools 
to carry out this specialized function, hence 
the task should be turned over to them. A 
more extreme argument is that placement is 
not an educational function at all—if the 
guidance program has been successful, the 
student will with the help of his family and 
other means obtain his own position. 

There are extremists at the other side who 
claim that the public school should assume 
entire responsibility for the placement of its 
students, paying little or no attention to any 
outside placement agency. 

Before suggesting what is proffered as a 
practical and realistic approach to placement, 
it is well to examine what the public schools 
are currently doing in this regard. It is dif- 
ficult to secure complete and up-to-date in- 
formation, but there is sufficient material to 
make possible some reasonably accurate gen- 
eralizations. Lerner [1] reported in 1949 on 
his survey of placement practices by the 
public schools in 86 of the 92 cities in the 
United States having a population of 100,000 
or more. Of the 86 reporting, 36 or 45 per 
cent had no placement service whatever. 
Sixty-nine of the 86 cities cooperated with 
the local office of the State Employment Serv- 
ice. There is no indication which of the 36 
cities having no placement service of their 


* Dobbins Vocational Technical School, and Temple 
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own cooperated with the state employment 
service. A survey cited in 1937 by Bell [2] of 
904 school systems throughout the country 
with populations of 10,000 or more showed 
that 36.3 per cent provided no placement 
service at all. In small communities there 
is often very little organized placement ac- 
tivity by either the public schools or the 
state employment service. 

Considering data from another angle, Cox 
[3], analyzing in 1945 the duties of 100 selec- 
ted school counselors and deans in secondary 
schools throughout the United States, found 
that exactly half had no responsibility for 
placement. This may not necessarily mean, 
of course, that some member of the staff 
other than the counselor might not be doing 
placement in these schools. In many voca- 
tional schools, for example, shop instructors, 
coordinators, and other faculty members dis- 
tinct from the counselor, work effectively in 
placement. 

A report published in 1940 [4] showed that 
only 3.9 per cent of a large group of young 
people studied obtained theirfirst jobs through 
the schools. On the other hand, 51.2 per 
cent were placed initially with the help of 
friends or relatives, and 31.4 per cent by 
means of personal application. 

It is the opinion of the writer that a// 
public schools have a responsibility for in- 
suring that placement be provided for its 
students as part of an adequate and compre- 
hensive program of guidance. It does not 
imply at all, however, that it is to be done 
singlehandedly or competitively, but always 
in a coordinated community plan. In locali- 
ties where the state employment service and 
other agencies are well developed the school 
may have only a relatively small part in the 
actual placement process. Elsewhere the 
school may be the only organized placement 
service. In every community, however, the 
school must be certain that placement serv- 
ices are available to the youth of that region. 
The form, type, and relative extent of place- 
ment services supplied by the school cannot 
be predetermined. A decision can be made 
in this matter only after the community re- 
sources are assessed. As time goes on, the 
balance toward the school or other public or 
philanthropic agencies may well change as 





there are modifications in the character and 
scope of the respective organizations. 

The school has accumulated much sig- 
nificant information about the student. It is 
of value in placement, and much of it should 
be interchanged between the school and the 
agencies involved in the placement process. 
It is important that this interchange be close, 
not only from the school to the outside 
agency, but in the reverse direction, to as- 
sist in more satisfactory follow-up, and to 
insure that the schools have an awareness 
of the realities of the industrial world. Agen- 
cies other than the state employment 
services aiding in the placement of youth are 
unions, YMCA and YWCA groups, chambers 
of commerce, B'nai B'rith Vocational Serv- 
ice, and various philanthropic agencies for 
the handicapped, minority groups, and 
others. Although many commercial agen- 
cies are honestly conducted, there is no 
reason why young people should have major 
recourse to them. The efforts of the com- 
munity agencies in placement need to be 
coordinated, usually with the leadership of 
the school, or some other plan in which the 
school is adequately represented. 

If it is accepted that the schools need to 
take part in placement, then it is high time 
that school personnel be provided to dis- 
charge these functions. Some people have 
feared, with reason, that the counselor will 
spend too much time and energy in finding 
jobs at the expense of more important guid- 
ance functions. If the part to be played by 
the school for placement is to be large, there 
is no reason why the counselor should be 
burdened with all of the labor. Much time 
and skill are required to build up and main- 
tain industrial contacts. If there is suf- 
ficient counselor time, placement can be done 
by that individual; if not, it can be assumed 
by another qualified member of the school 
staff. Where school-work programs exist, 
the coordinator of that activity often can do 
much of the placement. Often shop teachers, 
other staff members, and graduates have em- 
ployment contacts. These in-school efforts, 
as well as those of outside agencies, must be 
coordinated by a qualified designated school 
representative or committee. 

School placement systems have been or- 


ganized in many and diverse administrative 
patterns. Some large cities have central 
agencies manned by specialized personnel. 
Others share personnel with the state em- 
ployment service. Much has been written 


elsewhere about organizational plans. It 
will be sufficient for purposes of this paper if 


thought is given to the following principles: 


e Placement is a responsibility of all school 
systems, working in close association with 
other public and philanthropic agencies to 
the fullest extent that is feasible. 

e Planning, time, and personnel are required 
in sufficient measure to discharge the legiti- 
mate responsibilities of placement without in- 
fringing upon other important school serv- 
ices. 

e Where the state employment service and 
other public agencies are serving effectively in 
placement the school should not compete or 
duplicate, but cooperate with these outside 
services to the fullest extent. This does not 
imply in any sense a withdrawal from re- 
sponsibility by the school. 

e There should be a community plan for 
youth placement, utilizing the coordinated 
services and efforts of all the interested agen- 
cies. The organizational pattern cannot be pre- 
conceived or borrowed, but must evolve out 
of local need. By the same token, there is no 
reason why a plan once adopted, should not 
change as conditions alter. 

e There should be sufficient interchange of 
information by all agencies to permit each 
to achieve its objective of maximum service 
to youth and society. 

e Students, employers, labor groups, teach- 
ers, and parents need to be informed about 
and support the work of the placement pro- 
gram in their community if it is to be suc- 
cessful. 
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DISTINGUISHING MARKS 
of counseling 


QUESTION OF INCREASING concern to 
A counselors is that pertaining co their 
relationship to other practitioners who assist 
individuals in arriving at satisfactory choices 
and adjustments in inter-personal, intra- 
personal, and environmental relationships. 
Are there any identifiable and distinctive 
elements in their work? Do they possess and 
offer services that are unique? Are they ca- 
pable, while cooperating with them, of func- 
tioning without close supervision from other 
specialists? 

Or do counselors simply occupy a niche in 
a hierarchy of practitioners—a subordinate 
place calling for supervision and control by 
others more competent than they? To be 
more specific, is the psychiatrist the dominat- 
ing and deciding authority? Is the clinical 
psychologist’s role that of lieutenant to the 
psychiatrist in this dominance over the coun- 
selor? 

The concern of counselors emerges as a 
result of assertions of superiority—both im- 
plicit and explicit—exhibited by psycho- 
therapists in day-to-day working relation- 
ships and in professional organization activi- 
ties. This asserted superiority is fostered 
and implemented by many agency organiza- 
tional patterns as is illustrated in civil serv- 
ice by qualifications listed in announcements 
and titles used. Of course, some counselors 
accept with equanimity this inferiority role 
and a few actually promote it by attempting 
to transfer and apply to counseling practices 
and terminology that are distinctively psy- 
chotherapeutic. 

The writer's contention is that profession- 
ally competent counseling has distinct and 
identifiable characteristics. 

It is asserted that the functions of coun- 
seling are not interchangeable with those of 
psychotherapy although some techniques are 
common to both services. The motive is 
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not to propose a dichotomy in which coun- 
seling would be defined and practiced sepa- 
rately and apart from clinical psychology and 
psychiatric services. Rather it is that of at- 
tempting to clarify thinking to the end 
that counseling as a unique discipline will 
not be depreciated and diluted by a related, 
but distinct, discipline. Also, a better under- 
standing should be promoted between these 
related services which should result in more 
adequate benefits to the individuals who need 
them. 

The following are suggested as significant 
ways in which counseling differs in philos- 
ophy and practice from that of some closely 
related disciplines, especially clinical psy- 
chology and psychiatry. 


© Concentration on the Normal. The most sig- 
nificant and, perhaps, tenable characteristic 
is the central concern of counseling for the 
essentially normal individual in an institu- 
tional setting of normal activity. This is in 
contrast to the emphasis of the clinical psy- 
chologist and psychotherapist on deviation 
and maladjustment. Counseling is basically 
educational, developmental, and preventive— 
in contrast to the therapeutic, curative, and 
remedial approaches. Counseling is not con- 
cerned alone with maintaining normality and 
with restoration to normality. It is even 
more interested in assisting individuals to 
discover and attain their best potentialities 
both in terms of individual satisfaction and 
socio-economic effectiveness. 


Williamson speaks of it as **. . . a broadly 
conceived, life-adjustment type of teacher- 
student learning experience." Bell char- 
acterizes counseling as ‘‘primarily situational 
as contrasted to problems in which there is 
some personality disorganization or deteriora- 


* Acting Associate Professor and Field Representative 
in Guidance, University of Colorado, Boulder. 





tion." An individual does not need to have 
or recognize he has problems in order to be 
eligible for counseling. Simply a need and 
desire for a more adequate understanding of 
himself and his present and possible future 
status are sufficient reason for him to partici- 
pate in the counseling relationship. More- 
over, the problems with which counselors 
are primarily concerned are problems not in 
the sense that something is wrong or out of 
order but rather problems as in mathematics 
where an answer to a question is sought. 

This distinction is very important. If 
counseling is conceived to be primarily for 
the deviate its practitioners will find them- 
selves spending inordinate amounts of time on 
individuals who are most obviously in need 
of help or who “‘make trouble"’ to the neglect 
of the 90 per cent plus, who, by assistance at 
appropriate times, may be kept normal or 
assisted to rise to higher levels of living. 
Moreover, counselors well trained for breadth 
of services are not always qualified to func- 
tion in areas requiring depth of therapy. 
Such emphasis on the deviate has serious ef- 
fects also on the freedom with which in- 
dividuals will seek a service which might be 
stigmatizing. Programs of guidance serv- 
ices in many schools are today bogged down 
in this slough of despond. 


This should not be interpreted as callous- 
ness and indifference to the needs of the de- 
viate and maladjusted. All that is asked is 
that the good of the greatest number be 
given first claim to society's still limited re- 
sources. 


© Breadth Rather Than Depth. Correlative to 
the above is the second point, namely, that 
the counselor's service has breadth rather 
than depth of specialization. This concept 
might be represented in graphic form by let- 
ting the x-variable represent breadth, that is, 
all the conceivably possible personal char- 
acteristics, attitudes, knowledge, skills, and 
abilities requisite to rendering assistance to 
individuals in adjusting to themselves and 
their environment. The y-variable may be 
used to represent the degree in which the 
ideal practitioner possesses the characteris- 
tics mentioned. The x-variable is qualita- 
tive; the y-variable quantitative. 


Both dimensions in fullest possible measure 
are desirable, but, it seems obvious, not at- 
tainable in terms either of capacities of prac 
titioners or of feasible length of training 
programs. So specialization and teamwork 
between specialists are called for with each 
specialist possessing combinations of breadth 
and depth suitable for his work. It would 
seem then that depth combined with narrow- 
ness is as undesirable as breadth with shal- 
lowness. 

The counselor, as a generalist, should have, 
first of all, breadth with the greatest possible 
depth. The counselor deals with a larger 
number of individuals and a broader range of 
problems: educational, vocational, and per- 
sonal-social. Many of these problems call for 
immediate solutions which can or must be 
attained with relative ease and dispatch. 
Time and the need of the counselee, as well as 
professional competencies, often forbid deep 
probings to the depths of the individual's life 
pattern. The counselor should be prepared 
to handle most situations independently, but 
must have the philosophy and the training 


 mecessary to realize his limitations, to detect 


problems beyond his ability, and to refer 
those to practitioners more able to cope with 
them. 

Also, it is important to remember that the 
counselor is a key figure in the provision of 
guidance services that extend beyond the 
counseling function. Supplementing coun- 
seling, the core or crux of the guidance pro- 
gram, are the services of individual appraisal, 
socio-economic information, placement, and 
follow-up, as well as techniques of coordi- 
nation within the agency and with other 
agencies and of group techniques. Thus it is 
evident that the scope of activity of the 
counselor extends far beyond the one-to-one 
or person-to-person relationship. 


© More Tools and Techniques. In the third 
place, it follows that the counselor needs to 
have command of a larger number of tools 
and techniques for application to the larger 
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variety of problems which he encounters. 
His understanding of the uses of some of these 
techniques may not be as profound as that 
possessed by some specialists who work in 
greater depth, but he must have minimum 
competency in a wide range of techniques, 
full competency in some, and above all, a 
realization of where and how his knowledge 
and skill are limited. As between full com- 
petency in projective techniques, on the one 
hand for example, and a broad training in 
the uses and limitations of the numerous 
techniques of individual appraisal, on the 
other, the latter competencies are more e¢s- 
sential. In most school situations, although 
a counselor would find command of projective 
techniques useful on occasion, a command of 
a broad range of techniques more commonly 
needed and used is of greater importance. 

e Greater Need for Cooperative Relationships. 
In the fourth place, and correlative to the 
preceding point, the counselor must be better 
integrated with the school or agency in 
which he serves and have closer and more 
extensive relationships for consultation and 
referral, both as a receiving and sending 
agent. In many educational institutions the 
teacher is the point of contact in detecting 
and dealing with student problems and their 
need for personal development. One im- 
portant function of the counselor, then, is to 
assist teachers in rendering the services re- 
quested by students. The counselor must 
initiate and carry forward in-service training 
of teachers to raise their competencies and 
to develop a realization of teacher limita- 
tions. Where consultation on specific prob- 
lems does not meet the need, referrals are in 
order. 

On the other hand, since it is true that in 
certain specialized areas the counselor is 
not trained to function beyond a certain 
point, consultation and referral sources, 
inside the school when available, but often 
outside the school, will be known and be 
easily, quickly, and smoothly utilized. 
© Psychology Not the Sole Basis. Fifth, and 
very significant, counseling has roots in dis- 
ciplines other than psychology. It is gener- 
ally known that the concept of individual dif- 
ferences is an age-old philosophical insight 
seen and expressed down through the cen- 
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turies. The Hebraic-Christian religious tra- 
dition which proclaimed the dignity and 
worth of each individual elaborated and 
reinforced this concept. Education made 
contributions which started to ripen at the 
turn of the century, especially as relates to 
the dynamics of the learning process. Al- 
though there was a growing recognition, 
starting in the 18th century, of the need of 
young people for educational, vocational, and 
personal-social adjustment, it was not until 
1908 that specific steps to provide organized 
assistance to the individual were taken. 

Today's counselor may feel quite superior 
to Frank Parsons, the teacher, lawyer, engi- 
neer, lecturer, editor and author and civic 
reformer, on first review of his stumbling at- 
tempts at vocational guidance in a social 
settlement house in Boston. But he built his 
methodology on the democratic right of the 
individual to self-determination, and finding 
the psychological cupboard bare, according 
to Patterson, of necessity had to rely on self- 
appraisal for individual diagnosis. However, 
he used the scientific tools available, he did 
not resort to the use of pseudo-scientific 
methods so prevalent in that day, he had some 
seminal concepts of aptitude testing, he in- 
augurated counselor training and group ac- 
tivities, he recognized socio-economic infor- 
mation as a primary variable in the counsel- 
ing process, and he saw guidance as a part 
of the learning process and as an essential 
service in the educational program. 

Parsons’ concepts, content, and methodol- 
ogy have been broadened and enriched in the 
short half-century since then by such move- 
ments as child guidance, mental hygiene, 
measurement, personnel management in in- 
dustry, educational guidance, and the student 
personnel movement. Hoppock has shown 
how social workers, educators, economists, 
and psychologists, in the order stated, have 
taken turns at ascendancy in the vocational 
guidance movement. However, he contends 
that vocational guidance is not a subdivision 
of any of them **. . . but a new profession that 
draws upon the knowledge and techniques 
of all other fields... ."’ Is this not equally 
true of al] aspects of guidance and personnel? 
© Recognition of the Socio-Economic Variable. 
As a sixth and final point, it would seem that 





Distinguishing Marks of Counseling 


the counselor tends to be more aware of the 
essential nature of environmental or socio- 
economic information in the counseling proc- 
ess. Although it is tragically true that all 
too many counselors overlook or deemphasize 
this basic variable, generally speaking, psy- 
chologists and psychotherapists appear to be 
even less aware of its importance. It is 
not demonstrated either in their work or as 
an aspect of professional training. How an 
individual may choose, adjust, and be assisted 
to integrate himself with his environment 
without taking into account environmental 
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tered counseling meets the need. Client-in- 
situation counseling does, both for the nor 
mal individual and for the deviate from the 
normal. An understanding of the total 
structure of present and possible future society 
and its application to the individual are es- 
sential to the good counselor. Economics, 
sociology, cultural anthropology and geogra- 
phy, demography and technology are just a 
few of the disciplines with which the coun- 
selor should have more than a nodding ac- 
quaintance. 

Counselors have a needed and unique serv- 


ice to render the members of this complex 
society. They should identify, refine, and 
proudly follow these distinctive elements of 
their work and while they cooperate with 
other specialized practitioners, not allow 
themselves to be absorbed by or be diverted 
into aping them. 


influences, past, present, and possible future, 
is beyond understanding. In too many cases 
the psychotherapist tends to counsel the 
individual in a vacuum, dangling him off in 
space so to speak, as on the end of a string. 
Neither client-centered, technique-cen- 
tered, problem-centered, nor counselor-cen- 


MUST WE ALWAYS KEEP SCORE? 


There's hardly an activity in school in which a child participates that he isn't work- 
ing toward some prize or reward, trying to beat the others, prove himself better 


than the rest. It's true that when he finally leaves school and enters the business 
or professional world he'll find himself working in a competitive atmosphere— 
but, he'll be far better able to compete successfully if, somewhere along the way, 
he has developed the habit of doing some things just for the sheer fun of it, 
regardless of the score.... 

Have we become a nation so uninspired, so lacking in interest and enthusiasm 
that we must always work or play for a prize? Can't we ever just relax and 
play the game without even bothering to keep score?—From an editorial in The 
Reporter Dispatch, White Plains, N. Y., reprinted in October, Youth Leaders Digest. 


DEAR STUDENTS: 


National leaders have said time after time that young people make their greatest 
contribution to the national welfare by continuing their planned school program. 
Nothing but eventual! disappointment and loss of opportunity can be predicted for 
boys (and girls) who quit now and do not complete their high school education. 
Once the present critical condition is past, you will probably experience diffi- 
culty in even getting inside an employment office for an interview unless you 
are a high school graduate. Stay in school now! It is the patriotic thing to do.— 
From a letter to students by Carl C. Byers, Superintendent of Schools, Parma 
City, California, in The School Executive for October, 1951. 





THE SWEDES 
are shaping up 


by CEDRIC LARSON* 


pp is one of the northernmost countries 
of the world, and highly industrialized. 
Her area of 173,378 square miles ranks fourth in 
Europe, and the latest population estimate (July, 
1951) places the figure at 7,100,000. Of this 
number about 3,400,000 are urban dwellers and 
the rest live in the rural districts. 

The Swedish temperament is a peculiar mix- 
ture of stolidity and progressivism, with perhaps a 
preponderance of the latter. Reforms may be slou 
in coming, but once made, there is no backtracking. 
While Sweden certainly puts forth no claims to 
being a utopia, this country has been during the 
past generation something of a social praving- 
ground and many of the social reforms have been 
watched by the world at large with unmixed 
interest. 

Through good fortune, Sweden has escaped the 
ravages of the twa world wars which have rocked 
the Western civilized community during the Twen- 
tieth Century, and has, in fact, almost rounded 
vut 150 years of continuous peace. The result, as 
might be expected, has been the evolving of a state 
within which there has been created over the dec- 
ades a remarkable social unity. 

The socio-economic and cultural pattern which 
has developed during the past 200 years in Sweden 
has been dominated by two leading principles: 
firstly, strong state leadership, and a pronounced 
tendency toward uniformity of opportunity for all; 
and secondly, recognition of the democratic ideal 
and individual rights in all social development 
and planning. This process has contributed in 
great measure to the elimination of class dis- 
tinctions in Sweden. 

While social progress has reached an ad- 
vanced stage in Sweden, efforts to attain even 
more social equality, justice, and security 
have become effective public policy with the 
radical reforms of the past few decades. Thus 
the vocational guidance program in Sweden 


* Mr. Larson has written extensively on Sweden and 
American-Swedish subjects 


should not be looked upon as an isolated proc- 
ess that descends into the life of the individ- 
ual at a set time or at intervals determined 
by employment vicissitudes, but rather as 
one of an integrated series of services and 
benefits offered the individual by the state. 

In order to appreciate how the vocational 
guidance system functions, one should ex- 
amine some parts of the Swedish administra- 
tive governmental set-up. Like most democ- 
racies of the West, Sweden has what might 
be called the cabinet-type form of executive 
power. Sweden's cabinet is composed of a 
prime minister, 11 department ministers, and 
four ministers without portfolio. 

Within the orbits of two government de- 
partments or establishments falls the re- 
sponsibility for all matters pertaining to 
vocational guidance. One of these is the 
Ministry of Education. Responsible to the 
departments, although vested with con- 
siderable independent powers are a number of 
agencies and quasi-independent boards. One 
of the most important of these is the Royal 
Labor Board (Kangl. Arbetsmarknadsstyrelsen) 
and it contains the Vocational Guidance 
Bureau (Yrkosvdgledningsbyran). 

The first step toward the genesis of the Vo- 
cational Guidance Bureau seems to have been 
made in 1918, when a regulation was passed 
with respect to continuation schools, which 
required that teachers, cooperating with the 
employment services, should arrange for their 
pupils to have adequate guidance in selecting 
an occupation and in obtaining employ- 
ment. Subsequent years saw some other pro- 
gressive steps taken to implement intelligent 
vocational guidance. 

The next major step, however, occurred 
in 1934, when the Riksdag passed the Em- 
ployment Exchanges Act (Arbetsformedling- 
slag) which was a sort of *‘enabling act’’ for 
vocational guidance on a significant scale. 
This law set up more elaborate machinery 
for the state employment services together 
with special branches of it which were to 
deal with the vocational guidance and place- 
ment of young people. It carried, as well, 
larger appropriations for this work. 

The depression and unemployment which 
characterized much of the 1930's showed the 
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need for better vocational guidance and train- 
ing of youth. The powerful trade unions 
of Sweden, as well as women’s and youth 
organizations, especially demanded a well- 
integrated vocational guidance system in the 
nation. This matter came up in the Riksdag 
for serious discussion in 1938 and a commit- 
tee was set up to ascertain ‘the most appro- 
priate method of centralizing information for 
the purpose of juvenile vocational guidance. 
But the recommendations brought :orward 
by this group in 1939 were never considered 
by the Riksdag because the lengthening 
shadows of war clouds hovered blackly over 
Europe in the summer of that year, and the 
storm broke in September. Sweden had 
other matters to consider. 

With the advent of World War II, the mat- 
ter of a properly channeled labor supply had 
become a matter of national moment. There 
was no time for elaborate debate, for speed 
was a paramount concern. So an emergency 
authority was created in 1940, which as- 
sumed control of the public employment serv- 
ice, known as the Employment Market Com- 
mission (Statens Arbetsmarknadskommission). 
The Commission set up a branch solely for 
serving young people, especially those in 
their teens, with vocational guidance and 
counseling facilities. At the head of this 
work was an experienced vocational guid- 
ance expert and psychologist, Einar Ney- 
mark. 

Since the Commission faced problems of 
unprecedented magnitude, the government 
clothed it with quite extensive powers and 
resources. Thus equipped, it started com- 
prehensive organizational work intended not 
only to revitalize the employment services as 
a whole, but also to set up the framework of 
an efficient youth vocational guidance struc- 
ture on a national scale. This organizational 
work continued during the five years of war, 
and into the post-war era, and may be said 
to have reached a termination about January 
1, 1948, when the emergency powers of the 
Employment Market Commission were ended. 

The employment service was nationalized 
and put on a permanent basis, and the govern- 
ment agency which now handles this activity 
is the Royal Labor (or Employment) Board, 
of which the Vocational Guidance Bureau 


forms an integral part. However, officials of 
both the Labor Board and Vocational Guid 
ance Bureau realized that the whole problem 
of vocational guidance for the young was 
complex, would require years of careful 
study, and for the time being, only provi- 
sional techniques and organizational structure 
could be erected. 

Another factor of considerable importance 
to this subject was the critical and searching 
scrutiny, and subsequent complete overhaul- 
ing of the whole Swedish educational system 
(which is presently under way) as the result 
of a 10-year survey made during the 1940's, a 
process which promises to exert a strong in- 
fluence on the vocational guidance plan. 

In 1940 a committee of experts, presided 
over by the Minister of Education, was ap- 
pointed with the task of conducting an ex- 
haustive investigation into education in 
Swedish schools and of proposing desirable 
reforms—this in a land where illiteracy is 
unknown. This committee has now com- 
pleted its work, the results of which have 
been published in a series of Yellow Books. 

These reports include a survey of the Swed- 
ish educational system in its entirety and con- 
tain a wealth of information for anyone de- 
sirous of studying Swedish educational prob- 
lems. They recommend, among other things, 
an implementation and integration of voca- 
tional guidance procedures into the school 
system itself, in so far as that would be prac- 
ticable. 

Studying the evolution of the Swedish econ- 
omy as a whole, one cannot help but note 
that as the well-ordered conditions in the 
Swedish national household become more 
refined with the passing of each year, greater 
stress seems to be placed on the role of voca- 
tional guidance in the country’s socio-eco- 
nomic structure. 

It has been somewhat arduously discovered 
that human resources are the most decisive 
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of all the nation’s assets, and that the task of 
finding and training latent talent for future 
leadership in every department of life is one 
of the most basic of governmental responsi- 
bilities. 

Due to the advanced stage of social plan- 
ning that obtains in Sweden, and its popula- 
tion level of seven million, there must be a 
continuous, regulated and well-trained inflow 
of personnel into hundreds of occupations to 
keep the nation’s economy on even keel. 


More Rational Guidance System 


The Second World War brought about an 
acute labor shortage in Sweden as elsewhere, 
and it was during these years especially when 
the importance of organizing a more rational 
vocational guidance system for youth became 
apparent to the nation’s leaders. 

The fundamental purpose of the govern- 
ment in this field was to ensure that voca- 
tional guidance services should not only give 
background information and help young per- 
sons to be clear about their own aptitudes 
and interests, but should also give more direct 
and practical help in the placing and training 
of young persons, having regard to the plans 
made on the basis of their aptitudes and of the 
guidance given. 

One feature that the Swedish plan stresses 
is that vocational guidance is to be as much 
‘youth centered"’ as possible. That is to say, 
the young person's own natural bents and 
wishes are to be adhered to as much as pos- 
sible, with the full knowledge that the 
youngster will be happiest as an adult, if he is 
doing the work for which he is most suited. 

Sweden, like some of the other democracies 
of western Europe, has attached its voca- 
tional guidance machinery to the employment 
services structurally, but in close coopera- 
tion with the school system in its entirety. 
From the European point of view this is an 
admirable arrangement for there generally far 
fewer complete the higher education at a 
university or college, and after a maximum 
of 12 or 14 years of schooling, most young 
people are ready to enter upon their life's 
work, 

Therefore the joint functions of vocational 
guidance and placement tend to work hand- 
in-hand quite well. The employment service 
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keeps close tab on the economic pulse of the 
nation, and watches such things as employ- 
ment trends of certain industries or occupa- 
tions, seasonal or regional fluctuations of 
employment, economically depressed  sec- 
tions of the country, and the like. 

The employment service seeks to utilize 
vocational guidance for placement planning in 
key industries or occupations. Another point 
in favor of this arrangement is that since 
1948 the employment service has been given 
a permanent and far-reaching organizational 
structure, and so was geared to work the twin 
functions out on a fully integrated and uni- 
form system blanketing the entire country. 

In each of the 25 provinces in which Sweden 
is divided, the employment services have been 
grouped under a single body called the Pro- 
vincial Employment Board, with the Royal 
Labor Board as the parent body. In each 
province there are many branches, some full- 
time and some part-time, depending upon 
population density, industrial demands, and 
the like. Personnel in all these offices are 
interchangeable. 


A Governmental Function 


In Sweden about all vocational guidance 
of a systematic and uniform character has 
been nationalized. The parent body, the 
Vocational Guidance Bureau, performs the 
following: (1) plans and directs the field 
work both administratively and with regard 
to methodology; (2) carries on liaison work 
with related government bodies such as the 
Ministry of Education; (3) arranges tours, 
inspections and makes special surveys; (4) 
supervises in-service training of field workers 
by special conferences, supplying written 
material, etc.; (5) prepares vocational guid- 
ance literature and pamphlets, and keeps 
statistical data currently showing employ- 
ment trends, etc.; (6) carries on liaison work 
with educational personnel, professional men 
in various fields, youth leaders, social welfare 
officials; (7) sends out itinerant vocational 
guidance specialists who visit the various 
provinces and localities in Sweden to help the 
resident vocational guidance personnel and 
give guidance to young people in special 
cases. These specialists are particularly ac- 
tive in schools of the upper secondary level. 
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They give frequent radio talks, and otherwise 
seek to disseminate their special competence 
through all channels of communication (ar- 
ticles, lectures, and such like). 

A special section of the Vocational Guid- 
ance Bureau is devoted to assisting the handi- 
capped, the disabled, and other persons par- 
tially unsuited to employment. 

The head office of the Vocational Guidance 
Bureau has about 50 on its staff, comprising 
administrative heads, consultants, specialists, 
experts of one sort or another, and statisti- 
cians. Consultants are retained on a perma- 
nent basis in special fields of psychology, for 
training of personnel, psychometrists, labor 
specialists, medical experts, and various 
researchers. There are about 275 employ- 
ment offices in the “field service’’ scattered 
throughout Sweden. The size of the staff 
in a field office of course varies, the smaller 
ones having only one or two persons, the 
larger urban centers having 20 or 30 or more. 

There is now about completed a basic 
Occupational Index (Yrkeskartotek) of Sweden. 
This Index comprises hundreds of pages in 
which are described hundreds of trades and 
occupations. In each instance is set forth the 
type of work, number of firms and persons 
employed in each occupational category, man- 
agement associations, and trade unions. It 
lists the physical and mental qualifications 
for each type of occupation, educational 
training required, promotional possibilities, 
general economic outlook for the occupa- 
tion, industry or trade as a whole, forecasts 
probable future trends, and has a short bib- 
liography for up-to-date articles, pamphlets, 
and books which will help the young person 
interested. The material for the Index is 
obtained from field trips, government statis- 
tics, interviewing industrial concerns, etc. 
This Index is distributed to all employment 
offices, and to such public institutions as 
employment offices, libraries, and trade as- 
sociations. The Index is a sort of perpetually 
revised undertaking with new supplements 
and revised statistics coming out on the 
various occupations every year or so. This 
whole undertaking has been characterized 
as ‘‘mapping the occupational world."’ 

Another important function of the central 
Vocational Guidance Bureau is preparing 
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vocational guidance literature for distribu- 
tion to the youth. One basic booklet called 
simply Choosing an Occupation has been through 
countless editions and distributed into the 
hundreds of thousands. Some of this pamph- 
let literature is designed for distribution at 
the elementary school level, some at the sec- 
ondary level, and others for various inter- 
mediate levels. One widely disseminated 
publication collates and assembles in book- 
let form the training opportunities from about 
230 vocational training institutions through- 
out Sweden. 

All of these pamphlets and literature are 
attractively gotten out, written in sprightly 
style, illustrated with pictures or cartoons, 
and generally speaking are made as appealing 
to young people as possible. This material is 
all distributed free. 

At the local branch offices throughout the 
country (full-time and part-time) one gets to 
the “‘grass roots"’ stage of vocational guid- 
ance in Sweden. In each province there is a 
special department for vocational guidance 
and youth placement at the main employ- 
ment office. This department is charged with 
not only exercising vocational guidance and 
placement functions in the city or town in 
which it is located, but in the entire province 
as well. Qualified full-time and part-time 
employees organize and maintain this work at 
the local level, and the activity is especially 
marked at the end of the school year. 

The over-all duties of the personnel at the 
local level in vocational guidance work might 
be summed up as follows: (1) to get the 
thinking of the students channeled as early 
as possible into considering the importance of 
choosing an occupation, and suitable prepar- 
atory training; (2) to explain to the youth 
the training available for the various occupa- 
tions, and discuss the minimum requirements 
for entry, and chances for advancement 
within the trade or profession; (3) to assist 
the young person to gain insight into his 
special aptitudes, interests, and occupational 
needs; (4) where a choice is clearly unreason- 
able for one factor or another, to point out the 
drawbacks to the student and present alter- 
nate possibilities; (5) after a choice has 
been made, to help the student to lay plans 
to achieve his goal, select a suitable choice of 
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study facilities or other practical advice; 
(6) by taking the initiative and contacting a 
trade school for the young person, securing 
financial assistance for him if necessary, and 
acting on his behalf in various ways; and 
(7) in frequent cases, maintaining a consistent 
follow-up with the youth, supervising his 
progress until it is assured that this is satis- 
factory in every respect. 

The basic purpose of vocational guidance 
for students of junior high school and sec- 
ondary school age groups is not simply to 
provide them with general information con- 
cerning the various occupations, and assist 
young people in being conversant with their 
own aptitudes and interests, important and 
basic as these points are. It is also, when the 
fundamental schooling is over in a particular 
case, at whatever level, to try and place each 
individual in a training opportunity or actual 
job situation consonant with his maximum 
abilities. 

This vocational guidance system, however, 
should not be thought of as residing largely 
in the offices of the Labor Board and its Voca- 
tional Guidance Bureau. The system func- 
tions partially in the schools, partially in the 
armed services (during the years of com- 
pulsory universal military training), in part 
by means of interviews at the employment 
offices, and in part through conferences with 
parents or members of various societies or 
unions. 


Elementary School Level 


At the basic or elementary school level, 
interest in vocational guidance is steadily on 
the increase. In the larger towns and cities, 
or heavily populated provinces, a joint plan 
for indoctrinating the children with voca- 
tional guidance is prepared by the elementary 
schools inspector ( Folkskoleinspektoren) and the 
director of the provincial employment office 
(Forestandaren for Lanscentralen) for distribu- 
tion to the teachers. This type of work is 
further discussed in conferences and teachers’ 
meetings. 

Frequent talks are given at the top levels 
of the elementary schools (and also in the con- 
tinuation schools to a certain extent). In 
the integrated instructional plan followed, 
students will write essays for their Swedish 
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grammar classes on some such subject as 
“My Future,"’ or when they make a field 
trip to visit a plant for some social science 
subject, will take special note of the occupa- 
tions. In their reading classes, they discuss 
among other things vocational guidance 
pamphlet literature. Often the teacher will 
take his entire class to visit the local State 
Employment Office and explain its workings 
to them. 

The vocational guidance officers of the 
employment service (Arbetsformedlingens yrkes- 
vagledare) give periodic talks and lectures to 
the school children in the schools in upper 
classes. They also give weekly talks to the 
youth over the Swedish State Radio. The 
object in all this of course is to establish rap- 
port with the students months and even years 
before they may actually be ready to leave 
school and enter the vocational world. The 
whole program at the elementary level might 
be summed up as “‘preparatory guidance”’ 
and readies them for the more serious ap- 
proach that is found in the secondary school 
level. 

At the secondary level vocational guid- 
ance in Sweden is more meticulous. The 
students range in age from about 16 to 20 
at the upper classes, since some of the Swedish 
secondary schools approximate junior col- 
leges. In the middle schools the age of the 
top level is 16-17 years, 17-18 years in the 
girls’ schools, and 19-20 in the upper second- 
ary schools. Naturally greater attention is 
focused on the upper class of each school. 
In all these schools, students choose their 
classes on the basis of vocational leanings. 

An abundance of vocational guidance 
literature is made available to the secondary 
students generally, for study independent of 
their curriculum. Rather early in the sec- 
ondary school process the students are given a 
questionnaire to fill out wherein they state 
their occupational preferences and other 
facts about their training, interests, desires, 
and family background. There is a special 
form for upper secondary schools, another for 
middle and girls’ schools, and one for people's 
high schools. These questionnaires are 
referred to vocational guidance officers for 
whatever use they wish to make of them, 
including talks, individual conferences, or in 
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certain cases of re-directing an occupational 
bent of certain students. 

As the pupil approaches graduation, there 
is added to these various questionnaires, 
recommendations, statements, and impres- 
sions of the teachers and other educational 
officials. At graduation time all this mate- 
rial helps the vocational guidance officer im- 
mensely in his guidance and placement ac- 
tivities with the youth. Interviews are ar- 
ranged wherever desired with the parents or 
guardians of the students, but experience has 
shown most parents prefer to let the youth 
do most of the choosing. 


Non-Urban Areas Served Differently 


While the above procedure is readily avail- 
able in the larger population or industrial 
centers, it does not regrettably extend with 
uniformity to the agricultural or rural areas 
initsentirety. The rural areas are touched by 
the radio broadcasts, and a special service 
known as the “Radio Letter Box"’ caters to 
al] young people who write in from outlying 
areas about the choice of an occupation. 

In other cases, while the time allotted to 
personal interviews is none too long, it 
should be borne in mind that each year the 
vocational guidance procedure as a whole, 
and the personnel engaged therein, are re- 
fined, extended, and improved. As the entire 
educational system of Sweden itself is re- 
formed during the 1950's as indicated at the 
outset of this article, there will take place 
concomitantly an integrated revision and ex- 
tension of vocational guidance procedures 
to dovetail into it, according to present 
plans. 

A year or two prior to finishing their sec- 
ondary schooling (at whatever level) stu- 
dents who anticipate entering the vocational 
world rather than going on to prepare for a 
profession are encouraged to visit the branch 
office of the employment service, and consult 
with placement officers. Since the employ- 
ment offices all have special juvenile depart- 
ments (for persons 18 years of age or under) 
they are not segregated or mingled with 
adults. 

While many young people come to the 
juvenile employment offices for employment 
purposes only, most of them come for reasons 
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of vocational guidance. Where headway in 
the choice of a vocation is apparently slow, 
the student is not hurried into an artificial 
choice of an occupation, but comes for a 
series of interviews and aptitude tests, the 
process of guidance being deliberate and un- 
hurried. Needless to say, aptitude tests, 
personality inventories and intelligence tests 
are available in this procedure where ad- 
visable, although the young people do not as 
yet (as is planned ultimately) go through a 
standardized or uniform battery of psycho- 
logical and aptitude tests prior to counseling. 

There are many positive factors upon which 
the vocational guidance officer in Sweden 
can rely in giving efficient and reliable serv- 
ice. Apart from the vocational guidance 
machinery described in this paper, there are 
additional resources available to the alert 
counselors. Each of the 25 provinces in 
Sweden has literature and factual data 
available on social, economic, and trade 
conditions within its own boundaries and 
peculiar to it. The guidance personnel in 
the various local levels are required to be 
thoroughly conversant with all such infor- 
mation. 

They are moreover expected to maintain 
contact by visits and trips with the local as- 
sociations in the business and educational 
world, trade unions, leaders of industry, and 
make visits for purposes of observing work 
in factories, commercial enterprises, and 
kindred activities. In a word, they should 
constantly strive to extend knowledge of 
occupational conditions, training possibil- 
ities, and the like throughout their local and 
provincial areas. 


Seven Point Scale 


Of great help to the vocational adviser is a 
seven-point scale which the teachers make 
up each year on a child on a standard form 
and in which they evaluate a pupil's personal 


qualifications from seven standpoints. 
Teachers often go to considerable pains to 
make these reports and when a series of such 
evaluations over a three-, four- or five-year 
period are available to the guidance officer, 
he can certainly be sure of the exactness of 
the observations and data in the areas of 
general agreement. 
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Another point here which must not be 
overlooked is that in the Swedish social 
scheme the public health system has been an 
accepted state service for many decades. 
Doctors are attached to all schools by a 
stipulated ratio and have standard duties to 
perform. All students are inspected phys- 
ically periodically, and when a pupil is 
about to finish school, his health card is 
given a careful inspection by the school 
doctor, and the physician decides whether or 
not special vocational guidance procedures 
on medical grounds are necessary for the 
child, due to any physical or mental factors 
or other similar reasons. If such is found, 
the child's parents and the juvenile section of 
the employment office are so notified of the 
doctor's opinion. 

There is one section of the Vocational 
Guidance Bureau devoted solely to the handi- 
capped, crippled, or other types of persons 
needing special rehabilitation procedures, 
with selected personnel to guide their train- 
ing and placement. In this way it is en- 
deavored to use the services of such people at 
maximum in some practical way so that they 
will be as well adjusted to society as possible 
and not be a burden either to their families or 
to the state 

A word or two should be said about the 
recruitment and training of vocational guid- 


Up until the 


ance personnel in Sweden. 
post-war era, the universities did not pro- 
vide much specialized training in vocational 


guidance as itis known in America. Owing 
to the highly integrated social order and, type 
of social system which exists in Sweden, 
the need for vocational guidance training 
was met in other ways. But in the past 
decade Sweden has become conscious of the 
need for vocational guidance organized on a 
uniform and scientific basis. 

Most of the 1,200 or 1,500 persons engaged 
in part- or full-time vocational guidance in 
Sweden are persons with a university or 
technical school background, with a few 
years of occupational experience behind them 
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before entering this work. The Vocational 
Guidance Bureau has set up about a one- 
year in-service or probationary period for all 
candidates who desire to become vocational! 
guidance officers, during which time they 
are given much specific instruction, and op- 
portunity to visit factories, commercial es- 
tablishments, and interview students. They 
are meanwhile closely observed to make sure 
that they are suited to the work and show an 
interest in youth and its problems, a sym- 
pathetic regard for the future of those with 
whom they are dealing, and are of good 
personal habits and deportment. 

Up to the present time, aside from meeting 
the above criteria and being carefully ob- 
served by their superiors, it has not been 
deemed necessary to subject them to special 
civil service examinations. The central office 
of the Vocational Guidance Bureau has from 
its inception followed a plan of rotating 
duties and responsibilities of vocational 
guidance personnel, so that in time they will 
come to have a well-rounded knowledge of 
their work. The candidate who passes the 
first year successfully is usually sent to one 
of the outlying provincial centers for his 
initial responsible assignment. As he shows 
his ability, his duties are broadened and he is 
given corresponding responsibility. If a 
second year of probation ‘‘on the job’’ is 
likewise successful, he is given a permanent 
appointment. 

To study occupational trends there is now 
being set up in the Bureau an auxiliary 
Employment Research and Forecast In- 
stitute (Institut for Arbetsmarknadsprognostiska 
Undersikningar) to provide the Bureau with 
scientific forecasts of the vocational needs in 
the major industries and diversified pursuits 
in Sweden in the years to come. 

From’ all present indications, it would 
seem that the next 10 or 20 years in Sweden, 
barring war or military occupation, should 
see the science of vocational guidance ex- 
tended greatly and find a growing importance 
in the Swedish socio-economic scheme. 


The measure of a man's real character is what he would do if he knew he would 
never be found out.—Thomas 8. Macaulay. 
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They LEARN about Living 


by NOLLIE B. MESSER* 


HY HAVE a breaking-in course for 
freshmen? 

Its purpose is to orient the student to col- 
lege in particular and to life in general. It 
emphasizes those things which make for ef- 
fective learning and living in order to pro- 
mote a happier, more satisfying college and 
adult life than would otherwise be enjoyed. 
Beginning students are given group and in- 
dividual consultation during their first se- 
mester. For those who find themselves de- 
finitely weak in certain areas, more group and 
individual help is given on a non-credit basis 
the second semester. 

The brief catalogue description of the 
course at Southeastern Louisiana College 
reads, ‘Physiological and psychological ap- 
proach to learning and living with emphasis 
on self-understanding, evaluation, and im- 
provement."’ Its two main divisions are 
concerned with effective learning or library 
reading, study, and classroom skills and ef- 
fective living or personality adjustment and 
social behavior. The latter includes, under 
personality adjustment, vocational orienta- 
tion and adjustment. 

The course follows the outline below: 


Effective learning. 

1. Aim: to increase learning efficiency 
through (1) self-analysis with the aid of 
results on questionnaires, tests, and in- 
ventories; (2) understanding through 
lecture, discussion, and reading some of 
the factors which promote learning; 
and (3) application of these to individual 
needs. 

Areas covered. 
a. Factors associated with learning. 
(1) Mental-psychological. 


* Director, Freshman Program, and Counselor, South- 
eastern Louisiana College. 
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B. 


(2) Environmental-physical 
(3) Social 
b. How to use the library 
c. How to read (psychological and 
physical basis) 
d. How to study 
(1) Concentrating 
(2) Budgeting time 
(3) Reviewing 
(4) Note-making on readings 
Classroom skills 
(1) Note-making on lectures 
(2) Participating in class discussions 
(3) Taking examinations 
(4) Establishing desirable professor- 
student relations 


Effective Living 


Aim: to encourage adoption and prac- 
tice of habits and skills which promote 
effective living through (1) understanding 
the importance of factors associated with 
effective living, (2) knowledge of skills 
necessary for their execution, and (3) 
self-analysis and understanding of strong 
and weak points as indicated through 
class and conference work, question 
naires, tests, and inventories 
This includes 
a. Emphasizing the following factors 

which help to determine personality 

and its development 

(1) Mental. 

2) Physical 

(3) Social. 

(4) Emotional 

(5) Economic. 

(6) Vocational] 

Showing the importance of both in- 

heritance and environment and how 

they contribute to: 





A breaking-in 
course awaits these 


Lovisiana  collegians 
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(1) Physical health 

(2) Social adjustment 

(3) Vocational goals and preparation 
giving some indication of the con- 
tributions of all the foregoing to per- 
sonality and to satisfying, effective 
living. 

Allowing opportunity for self-an- 
alysis and understanding through dis 
cussion, tests, inventories, and pri 
vate conferences. 

Encouraging the use of opportunities 
to practice skills necessary for happy 
social and personal living 


Course Materials 


A bibliography of the materials used to 
assist the students in the process of analysis, 
synthesis, self-understanding, etc., will be 
mailed to anyone requesting it. Since Loutsi- 
ana furnishes textbooks, copies of several of 
the booklets listed are loaned to the student. 
Others are on reserve in the library or in the 
otlice of the imstructor-counselor. Those 
which are loaned are introduced at the proper 
time and loaned out. For instance, when the 
class is ready to consider improving their 
reading skills, Paul Witty’s Streamline Your 
Reading is presented. Sometimes brief quiz- 
zes on these afford a basis for discussion. At 
other times the case-study method is used 
to open up discussion. Early in the course 
each class visits the office of the instructor- 
counselor to be introduced to the facilities 
there, including the various files of mate- 
rials. Finally, in order to give the student 
individual attention in so far as reading mate- 
rials are concerned, reference to some of 
these materials is made during conferences. 

Extensive use is made of audio-visual aids. 
The film library contains 32 which are ap- 
propriate; approximately 20 are used with 
each class. Recently the McGraw-Hill 
‘Marriage Series’’ of films was previewed. 
This is a set of five films and follow-up film- 
strips. The previewers were enthusiastic 
in their reaction to them. Filmstrips of these 
have been purchased and it is hoped soon to 
be able to purchase some of the films, 
especially “‘This Charming Couple’’ and 
“Marriage Today.’ As might be expected, 
students feel that audio-visual aids contri- 
bute a great deal to their understanding of 


the subjects covered. In addition, they help 
promote free discussion which might other- 
wise be restrained. 

Files of materials for students are kept in 
the instructor-counselor’s office. For in- 
stance, there are files on occupational infor- 
mation, social and personality development, 
and courtship, marriage and family life. 

In addition, many mimeographed mate- 
rials such as reading units for increasing rate 
and comprehension, quizzes, and check sheets 
are available there. 

As far as standardized tests, inventories, 
and questionnaires are concerned, as much as 
possible, instruments are used which can be 
scored and profiled by the student. These 
cover reading and study skills; vocational 
interest; mental abilities; social knowledge 
and skills, including courtship and marriage, 
and personality adjustment, including check- 
ing problems confronting the student. With 
the exception of the sex knowledge inven- 
tories these are discussed both in class and in 
individual conferences of which the instruc- 
tor-counselor has at least four with each 
student during the semester. Opportunity to 
discuss the sex knowledge inventories in 
private conference is made available to all 
who wish to do so. 


Methods of Presentation 


Approach and presentation are through oc- 
casional lectures, a great deal of discussion 
and the individual conferences. Throughout, 
an atmosphere promoting freedom of ques- 
tioning and discussion is created, since it is 
felt that if the student is to benefit, much 
more than knowledge or information is 
needed. With the exception of instruction in 
the use of the library which is given by the 
librarians, the classes are taught by the coun- 
selor. Most of her time is given to this pro- 
gram and the counseling growing out of it; 
during the rest she is available for consulta- 
tions with upper classmen. 

Emphasis is upon frequent self-analysis 
and evaluation under guidance and, at the end 
of the semester, joint evaluation by the in- 
structor-counselor and the student. A record 
of attendance and a personal, confidential 
folder are kept for and by each freshman. 
This folder contains results of questionnaires, 
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tests, inventories, written work, quizzes, and 
brief notes on the conferences. The folder is 
kept in a locked file and made available to 
someone else only when permission is granted 
by the student. 


Student Help 


This year, because of the large freshmen 
enrollment, two upperclassmen are assisting. 
They are juniors, leaders on campus, and 
““A’’ students. Experienced in working with 
groups and individuals, commanding the re- 
spect and confidence of both faculty and 
students, these young people are doing a fine 
job of assisting—not only in the office work, 
but also in the teaching and counseling phase 
of the program. In addition to receiving 
financial remuneration, they feel that the ex- 
perience gained will be invaluable in their 
vocations, since both plan to work in fields 
emphasizing service to others. 

This course was initiated in the spring of 
1950, taught again in the summer, and is now 
in its third semester. Extensive unsigned 
evaluations made by the spring and summer 
students have been tabulated and studied. 
These indicate that the course is fulfilling a 
real need in the life of the freshmen. Indeed, 
several upperciassmen, by special permis- 
sion, have taken it and appreciate benefits 


derived. 


Conclusion 

This is a two-hour credit course in group 
guidance required of all freshmen. It is des- 
ignated as “Effective Learning and Living." 
Through it an effort is being made to help the 
student by means of tests, questionnaires, 
inventories, readings, class discussions, and 
individual conferences not only to gain an 
insight into and understanding of his 
strengths and weaknesses but also to make the 
necessary moves to utilize his strengths and 
work at improving his weaknesses. 

Results of evaluations made by the students 
indicate that the course and the conferences 
accompanying it are fulfilling a real need. 

The most urgent need for improvement is 
in the matter of sufficient time. This is 
keenly fele not only by the instructor-coun- 
selor but also by the students. Both feel 
that the semester is over just about the time 
students are understanding themselves well 
enough to begin making improvements. 

There is reason to believe that better re- 
sults would be obtained if the first semester 
could be devoted to understanding the back- 
ground of personal development, including 
how to solve problems, and a second semester 
to personal analysis and concentration on 
growth. This would then cover and empha- 
size both the orientation and therapeutic 
aspects of group guidance. 


THE ADMINISTRATOR’S OBLIGATION 


The administrator's obligation to a guidance program rests first. ..on his con- 
viction that it performs an essential and unduplicated service; and second, on the 
professional code which dictates that no school shall remain without an essential 
service once it has been identified. His procedure thereafter is as clear as it 
would be in a case where he had discovered he must have ten busses for school 
transportation, and that these must be manned, serviced, and administered so 
that they may carry children with safety and economy. A guidance program 
should be as objective and sharp in outline as a transportation problem. A 
guidance program, it is firmly believed, can be stated in these terms and ad- 
ministered on this realistic basis. On these grounds it is urged that administra- 
tion should rush to the aid of the lonely counselor, adviser, dean, or homeroom 
teacher, trying hard to overcome all the traditional handicaps of schedule, cur- 
riculum, and official neglect, carrying on “guidance” as if it were an air wardens 
torch in a blackout.—Royce E. Brewster in Work and Training—Guidance Informa- 
tion for Virginians, September, 1951. 
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HIS ARTICLE Is a review of some of the cur- 
| pest practices in the teaching of occupa- 
tions in the public schools. It is not, strictly 
speaking, a research report; it is rather an 
informal report of facts revealed and com- 
ments thereon. The data were assembled by 
correspondence with 38 schools, nominated 
by state supervisors of occupational infor- 
mation and guidance as doing *‘a superior 
job of presenting occupational information 
to their students, through the medium of a 
class in occupations.”’ 

Among the interesting results of this in- 
quiry are the following: 

The twelfth grade bas almost caught up with 
the ninth grade in popularity. Eighteen schools 
reported courses in occupations in the ninth 
grade, 15 in the twelfth grade, four in the 
eighth, two in the tenth and one in all grades. 
A trend in this direction had been expected 
because so many students now graduate from 
high school, but so much progress had not 
been anticipated. 

Student self-appraisal by means of psycho- 
logical tests, checklists, autobiographies, etc., 
was the most frequently reported technique used by 
teachers of occupations. This method was re- 
ported by 21 schools; visual aids, class dis- 
cussions, and speakers on various occupa- 
tional fields were reported by 15; field trips 
to factories and offices by 13; personal inter- 
views with teacher or counselor by 11; and 
individual student research by 10. The less 
popular techniques, that one might think 
equally desirable, included student inter- 
views with adults about their occupations, 
reported by five schools, and follow-up of 
alumni reported by two. Students of psy- 
chology will be pleased to learn that teach- 
ers of occupations appear to have accepted 
and acted upon the psychologist’s admoni- 
tion to consider the abilities of the students 
along with facts about jobs. The publicity 
given to the excellent Chicago course in Self- 
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Appraisal and Careers has probably facilitated 
this development. 

Classes in occupations taught by counselors 
equaled the number taught by social studies 
teachers, there being 15 of each. The authors 
hoped the trend would be in this direction; 
they had not dared to expect it. They think 
that individual counseling and the teaching 
of occupations need to be closely integrated 
and that the best way to achieve this integra- 
tion is by having the same counselor respon- 
sible to the same students in both activities. 

The course in occupations was required in 29 
schools, elective in nine. This the authors were 
sorry to see. Required courses have a way 
of becoming stereotyped and of surviving 
whether they have value or not. Elective 
courses tend to eliminate themselves if they 
are not worth whileor are not well taught. It 
would be good to see teachers of occupations 
enjoy the stimulation of knowing that they 
have to deliver a good course, or else. 

The courses reported were taught as separate 
subjects in 23 schools, as units in other subjects in 
13. This result was expected because the 
inquiry was restricted to the ‘class in occupa- 
tions.’’ Of the 23 courses taught as separate 
subjects, nine were offered as full majors for 
two terms, six as full majors for one term, 
and eight for shorter periods of time. 

The total clock hours of all class sessions ranged 
from 10 to 180. The most frequent categories 
were 30 to 40 hours, 50 to 60 hours, and 150 to 
180 hours. 

The course title most frequently used was 
““Occupations’’; this appeared seven times. 
“Occupational Orientation,’ ‘‘Vocational 
Information,’’ and “‘Vocational Civics’’ each 
appeared twice. The following were each 
reported once: ‘Career Determination,” 
“Career Opportunities,"’ ‘‘Career Problems,"’ 
*‘Guidance,’” “‘Human Relations,’’ ‘‘Intro- 
duction to Occupations,"’ “‘Living in a 
World of Work,"’ “‘Making a Living,’ ‘‘Oc- 
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cupational Classification,’’ ‘Orientation and 
Sociology,"’ “‘Self-Appraisal and Careers,"’ 
“Social Problems,"’ “The World at Work,”’ 
and ‘Trades and Industries." 

The purposes for which these 38 courses in oe- 
cupations were taught may be illustrated by the 
following excerpts from replies: 

“Self-appraisal is the main idea. Students 
correct all tests in class, discuss the limita- 
tions of tests and the implications."’—Carlyle 
C. Lovewell, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, Lorain, Ohio. 

‘The pupils study the local community's 
work opportunities.’’—Merle P. Finley, Pis- 
cataquis Community High School, Guilford, 
Maine. 

“To acquaint the individual with the 
sources of information concerning occupa- 
tional! trends and to introduce techniques for 
the study of an occupation."’"—Bernard Haus- 
man, High School, Mineola, New York. 

‘Certain other basic skills related to career 
study are presented also—skills in finding 
work, in applying for a job, in being inter- 
viewed for employment, and in adjusting 
to the job.""—Blanche B. Paulson, “‘A Chi- 
cago Course Called Careers,’’ Occupations, 
May, 1951. 

The content and methods of teaching these 
courses are indicated by the following excerpts from 
replies: 

‘The students first determine the general 
vocational field in which they are inter- 
ested by a study of themselves as revealed by a 
series of ability, achievement, and interest 
tests administered by the guidance depart- 
ment.’’"—Wayman C. Minnick, Seventh Dis- 
trict Consolidated Junior High School, Park- 
ton, Maryland. 

““Classwork consists (among other things) 
of two complete job surveys using a complete 
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library of filmstrips, catalogs, and occupa- 
tional leaflets. This is supplemented by at 
least one career conference with a worker in 
industry.""—Arvard V. Webster and Alice G. 
Robinson, Edward Little High School, Au- 
burn, Maine. 

““. . . a survey of occupations in general, 
using as a text the booklet, Occupations in 
Davenport, especially prepared for this class." 
—Lawrence B. Kenyon, Davenport High 
School, Davenport, Iowa. 

“As one of the culminating activities of 
this unit, each pupil learns of all of the course 
offerings in grades 10, 11, and 12. He then 
plans his own program—one that best fits his 
personal needs—and registers for those cour- 
ses."’—Albert H. Naeny and Doris M. Wild, 
High School, Sparrows Point, Maryland. 

“Speakers come to the classroom from the 
community, including Kiwanis Club members 
and others who are outstanding in their 
careers in which the boys and girls are inter- 
ested. Some are the parents of the pupils 
Talks recorded on the tape recorder are 
played to other classes. Sometimes boys and 
girls are divided for mechanics, nursing, etc. 
So far, 18 speakers have come to the school. 

“There are trips so they can see, hear, feel, 
and smell for first hand information about 
jobs. 

“Pupils interview parents, relatives, and 
friends for information about their jobs.’’"— 
Alice L. Chandler, Lincoln Junior High 
School, Portland 5, Maine. 

**. . . most of the course is made up of sup- 
plemental material such as the extensive use 
of filmstrips and movies, and field trips to 
International Nickel Plate, Ashland Oil and 
Refining, American Rolling Mills, laundries, 
dairies, etc.’"—Ethel D. Williams, Principal, 
Putnam Junior High School, Ashland, Ken- 
tucky. 

‘The students of the ‘Career Opportunities’ 
class correspond with alumni not only to get 
information from them about their profes- 
sions but also to make contacts for career 
conferences and individual interviews.’’— 
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Norman Lowenstein, James Madison High 
School, Brooklyn, New York. 

Teachers of occupations courses have the 
following suggestions to make to those who 
wish to introduce a similar course and who 
anticipate some resistance from the faculty or 


administration: 

‘T tried to sell the course to the principal, 
superintendent, and school committee and 
succeeded in the attempt. I believe that if a 
good course content is set up and presented 
properly to the authorities there should be no 
difficulty. 

“IT gave the impression to the authorities 
that it would aid my guidance program a 
great deal and it really has done just that."’— 
Walter H. Reed, Assistant Principal and 
Director of Guidance, High School, Farming- 
ton, Maine. 

‘*‘We have had no resistance—only encour- 
agement.’’—Eunice Ann Lloyd, Hastings 
High School, Hastings-on-Hudson, New 
York. 

“Careful study of the community should 
Ask the faculty and ad- 


precede such work. 
Everyone is 


ministration for suggestions. 
willing to give suggestions for improvement. 
Minimize disruption of classwork of other 
teachers They will be glad to help you to 
show the occupational significance of the 
courses they teach."-—Myron Stapanian, 
High School, Stoughton, Wisconsin 

“Alchough we classify these courses as 
Group Guidance, we believe that they satisfy 
the requirements for a social studies course. 
Wherever objections mav be met, we feel 
sure that they could be included in the Social 
Studies department of the high school, as 
they are at our school.’’—George M. 
Schlegel, Principal, High School, Blackshear, 
Georgia 

“First, try working in a unit on vocations 
in the civics class, sociology class or some 
other related subject on the schedule already. 
When its importance is realized and the 
students’ interest in it observed, it will be 
more readily accepted.""—Fonda Wellings, 
Doddridge County High School, West Union, 
West Virginia. 

‘I feel it is necessary to secure the coopera- 
tion of the faculty and administration by 


Jeading them to believe that such units or 
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courses are their idea and originated with 
them. I feel that wide participation among 
the faculty and administration in the instruc- 
tional phase is desirable.""—Merle H. Ross, 
Campbell County High School, Gillette, 
Wyoming. 


Appraising the Results 


Teachers of occupations courses and their 
supervisors have the following to say about 
the value of such courses: 

‘From the orientation point of view and 
from the point of view of preparation for oc- 
cupational choice, both of these courses, we 
feel, help the student to make two important 
life adjustments: one, into high school and 
two, out of high school. These changes and 
adjustments should not be overlooked in 
any school.’"—George M. Schlegel, Prin- 
cipal, High School, Blackshear, Georgia. 

‘This course is an enjoyable one for both 
instructor and pupils. It offers valuable in- 
formation to the individual student and it 
often enables him to ‘find himself.’ No text- 
books are needed and there is little or no ex- 
pense involved in setting up the course.’’— 
Bernard Hausman, High School, Mineola, 
New York. 

‘The course itself is the best selling point. 
The testing program is a good introduction— 
teachers are usually interested in test results— 
followed up by what the tests can be used 
for.’"—Emma E. Williams, Milford Mill 
High School, Baltimore, Maryland. 

“We feel that this course is very worth 
while if the teacher makes it so.’’—Ethel D. 
Williams, Principal, Putnam Junior High 
School, Ashland, Kentucky. 


Summary 


In summary, there appears to be encour- 
aging movement in the direction of courses in 
occupations taught by counselors, to twelfth- 
grade students, by methods which include 
follow-up of alumni, visits to places of em- 
ployment, interviews with workers, guest 
speakers, visual aids, and self-appraisal. Two 
commendable techniques not frequently noted 
in the literature are the recording and re-use of 
guest lectures, and the compilation and use of 
a textbook on local employment opportuni- 
tics. 








See What They Choose 


by E. C. HARRISON* 





Take a thousand and thirteen Negro boys 
and girls, graduate them from high school in 
Louisiana, and see what they choose. These 
342 girls and 670 boys—1951 graduates of 30 
high schools—mostly wanted to wear white 
collars. Most of the boys didn't want to do 
what their fathers had done to make a living. 
Out of 30,000 possible vocational choices, why 
did these youngsters make only 41 different 
choices? In view of employment opportunities 
in an industrialiging South, how realistic were 
they? 


HIS sTUDY oF the vocational choices ot 

Negro high school graduates was made 
to obtain information relative to the nature 
of vocational choices of Negro youth in 
Louisiana and the influence of limited em- 
ployment opportunities for Negroes on the 
vocational choices of Negro youth. The in- 
formation was obtained through interviews 
with 1,013 graduates of selected high 
schools. 

Of the graduates interviewed 72.6 per cent 
of the boys and 82.4 per cent of the girls 
indicated that they had made a vocational 
choice. A study of Taste | reveals, as was 
found in other studies of vocational choices, 
that a majority of the girls chose professional 
occupations with 55 per cent selecting teach- 
ing. Approximately 20 per cent indicated an 
interest in nursing. The girls, in all, made 
14 different choices. It is enlightening to 
observe that 12 per cent of the girls making 
vocational choices were interested in secre- 
tarial jobs when opportunities for employ- 
ment are very limited in Negro-owned busi- 
Mess enterprises and non-existing in white- 
owned business enterprises. 

It is indicated in Tasxe 2 that the 249 boys 
who had selected a vocation made 27 dif- 
ferent choices. Like the girls, a large major- 
ity preferred professional occupations. 

Significantly, 51 per cent chose teaching. 


* Director, Division of Industrial and Technical Educa- 
tion, Southern University, Baton Rouge. 


Very few were interested in the trades or 
technical occupations. Only four selected 
farming and only three indicated an interest 
in business. 

In view of the fact that there are more than 
30,000 occupations in America, it is particu- 
larly significant that the boys made 27 dif- 
ferent choices and that the girls made only 14. 
Seemingly, the graduates were trying to be 
realistic in that there was the tendency for 
them to restrict their choices to those occupa- 
tions that are relatively casy for Negroes to 
enter. Substantiating this observation, more 
than half of the graduates selected teaching 
Presently, separate school systems for Negroes 
and Whites in Louisiana, as in other southern 
states, make teaching a unique occupation for 
Negroes. Negro teachers, unlike other Negro 
workers, are not confronted with the prob- 
lem of competing with white workers for 
jobs. 

Why did so few graduates indicate an 
interest in the building trades? Since World 
War II there has been a great demand for 
building tradesmen in Louisiana. Too, 
Negro building tradesmen experience rela- 
tively little dithiculty in finding employment. 
Yet, according to representatives of union 
locals, it is exceedingly difhcult to maintain 
apprenticeship quotas. The lack of interest 
in the building trades on the part of Negro 
youth contributes to the trend toward a de- 
cline in the proportion of building trades- 
men who are Negroes. This trend has been 
evident since 1890. Apparently, these boys, 
like other American youth, were influenced 
by certain prestige factors which according to 
Deeg and Patterson, interfere with appro- 
priate vocational choices |J] 

If the fact that only four boys selected farm- 
ing as a vocation is indicative of a general 
trend, it may be concluded that Negroes will 
play a most insignificant role in America’s 
agriculcural economy in the future. 

To determine to what extent Negro youth's 
vocational aspirations, if realized, would con- 
tribute to building an occupational heritage 
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TABLE 1 
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Vocational Choices—Girls 





Vocational Choice 


Teacher 

Social Worker 
Physician 
Dietician 

Nurse 

Musician 
Secretary 

Interior Decorator 
Tailor 

Beautician 
Seamstress 
Commercial Artist 
Domestic Servant 
Photographer 


Total 


Number 


TABLE 2 


Per Cent 


54 
1 
0 
0 


79 
34 
96 
96 


19.54 


0 
12 


= 
4/ 


07 


0.19 


> 


ya 


3 
3 
0 
0 
0 
100 


Vocational Choices—Boys 


ll 
06 
26 
19 
38 
38 
.00 





Vocational Choice 


Physician 
Dentist 
Pharmacist 
Veterinarian 
Teacher 
Minister 
Musician 

Social Worker 
Chemist 
Engineer 
Architect 
Carpenter 
Bricklayer 
Electrician 
Radio Serviceman 
Aviator 

Motor Mechanic 
Shoe Repairman 
Photographer 
Tailor 

Clerk 
Businessman 
Farmer 

Lawyer 
Mortician 
Barber 

Presser 

Total 


Number 


~ 
N Nm 
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Per Cent 
3.03 


20 
41 


.40 
.00 
.80 
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a 


oo 


41 
80 
40 


among Negroes, the vocational choices of the 
boys were compared with the occupations of 
their fathers. It was noted that the boys 
manifested little interest in the occupations 
of their fathers. For example, of the 19 boys 
whose fathers were carpenters, one expressed 
the desire to be a carpenter, one indicated an 
interest in architecture and one chose brick- 
laying. Of the 27 boys whose fathers were 
farmers, only four chose farming for a voca- 
tion. Too, it was noted that none of the nine 
boys whose fathers were clerks or salesmen 
and only one of the five boys whose fathers 
were grocers indicated an interest in business. 
This is particularly significant in view of the 
often repeated statement that Negroes fail in 
business because they lack a business herit- 
age [2]. Apparently, according to the data 
considered as a whole, Negro youth do not 
desire to use their fathers’ occupational ex- 
perience as a base for vocational adjustment. 

Previous studies of occupational choices 
have led investigators to conclude that youth 
choose occupations unrealistically. There is 
the tendency for them to select professional 
occupations, to select occupations beyond 
their abilities, and to ignore employment 
opportunities. 

This investigation showed that the Negro 
high school graduates of Louisiana for 1951 
prefer professional occupations. The fact 
that more than half chose teaching as a vo- 
cation while a very few chose such profes- 
sional occupations as physician, social worker, 
and pharmacist seems to indicate that Negro 
youth are influenced by their understanding 
of employment opportunities for Negroes and 
thus select those occupations in which they 
will face a minimum amount of competition 
from white workers. With few exceptions 
this is apparent in their choices at and below 
the professional level. Too, it seems likely 
that the vocational choices were influenced 
by the limited vocational training oppor- 
tunities available to Negro youth in Louisi- 
ana. 

Reflecting further the limited employment 
opportunities of Negroes is the fact that the 
total number of different choices made were 
14 and 27 respectively for girls and boys. 

It is evident, then, that the high schools 
in the state need to provide opportunities for 
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Negro youths to acquire occupational infor- 
mation—a factor in vocational selection. 
They need to know, for example, that new 
job openings are available to Negroes in the 
South, especially since industries progres- 
sively are moving to the South. They need to 
realize that to choose automatically vocations 
in which Negroes traditionally have been 
employed may result in the possession of a 
service to sell for which there is no market. 
Further, it is evident that the influence of 
prestige status factors on making a vocational 
choice needs to be offset by a program of edu- 
cation designed to help youth to realize that 
any job socially useful is honorable and valu- 


able. 
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In addition to providing adequate occupa- 
tional information, it is essential that the 
high schools assume the leadership in making 
available to Negro youth vocational training 
opportunities consistent with labor needs. 
Obviously, inadequate training opportunities 
constitute a barrier to successful employment. 
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MRS. ROBB SAYS... 


| should like my child treated as a unique individual. 
discipline of required basic studies, whether he likes them or not. 


| want him to have the 
Equally im- 


portant must be the opportunity to find subjects and occupations fascinating to 


him alone. 


When he finds and shows preferences for individual studies, he 


should be encouraged and guided in the pursuit and enjoyment of his own dis- 
covery. He should never be squashed for being different, or ridiculed by his 
teacher or classmates for seeking truth in new channels.—Mrs. R. M. (Dixie) 
Robb, mother of three sons, in The School Executive for October, 1951. 





WHAT! WANT TO BE 


by LUCY MAE MADISON 


This essay won second place in the Na- 
tional Urban League's 1951 Thalheimer 
Essay Contest. At the time of writing the 
author was an 18-year-old senior at Parker 
High School in Birmingham, Alabama. 
As it turned out, Lucy was not able to enter 
nursing school this year, and her $100 prize 
will be applied next year against expenses 
of her nursing education. 


S MY GRADUATION from high school ap- 

proaches, my thoughts are directed 
toward the achievement of an objective 
which has long been foremost in my dreams; 
that is, becoming a registered nurse. I real- 
ize that there is just a meager part that I may 
play in building and maintaining the health 
of our nation, but I shall-endeavor to do my 
share. 

My reasons for choosing this occupation as 
a career are varied. Since my early childhood 
I have been deeply interested in relieving any- 
one in distress. During my childhood ani- 
mals were my favorite patients: my dog, 
kitten, or even a bird. I must admit they 
were the best of patients for they did not 
argue or doubt any of the treatments ad- 
ministered to them. Other reasons are these: 

I feel capable of doing the job; I have the 
desire to help the general public; nursing 
allows opportunity to assume responsibility; 
the field is not crowded; the opportunities 
for advancement are great, and the income is 
satisfactory. These advantages seem to make 
the future secure. In addition, I have derived 
inspiration from my sister. She is a registered 
nurse who greatly enjoys her work. 

When I chose nursing as my life’s work, I 
realized that preparation was necessary to 
succeed. For that reason ] began a vocational 
scrapbook to further acquaint myself with the 
qualifications, advantages, disadvantages, 
and other phases of nursing; such as, mater- 
nity care, pediatrics, public health, ortho- 
pedics, and nursing education. My scrap- 
book contains information about salaries of- 
fered in each field and other necessary infor- 
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mation about this profession. During the 
last two years in high school I have attended 
the nursing classes in our school in order to 
acquire practice in my chosen field of work. 
The information and experience I have re- 
ceived in these classes have been quite help- 
ful. 

The required training and personal qualifi- 
cations are important factors in any field of 
work, and nursing is no exception. The 
educational requirements vary. Some of the 
schools accredited by the American Medical 
Association require a year or two years of 
college work. Generally a high school edu- 
cation which includes the necessary sciences, 
mathematics, and languages will enable you 
toenter. There are certain personal qualities 
that everyone expects to find in a nurse. 
They may be listed as the following: neat- 
ness, tact, reliability, good judgment, poise, 
accuracy, dependability, honesty, common 
sense, and emotional stability. A nurse 
should also be loyal, conscientious, and co- 
operative. She should have initiative, dig- 
nity, imagination, and a timely sense of 
humor. She should be alert. The best loved 
nurse is interested in her patients as “‘people."’ 
She does not possess a superior “‘air."" The 
sincerity of the nurse contributes greatly to 
the welfare of the patients with whom she 
comes 1n contact. 

I am not going into this profession as an 
idealist, for I know that there is a responsi- 
bility attached to every privilege we enjoy. 
Comparatively speaking, the advantages in 
nursing greatly outnumber the disadvant- 
ages. 

One advantage in nursing is the variety of 
experiences one receives in dealing with the 
general staff, physicians, patients, and nur- 
ses. 

The disadvantages include irregular hours, 
bossy supervisors who see their employees as 
inferiors and ungrateful and demanding pa- 
tients who think the nurse is their private 
property and has nothing to do but cater to 
their every whim. Nursing is quite confin- 
ing; the nurse is either on duty or preparing 
for tomorrow's duty. She has little time for 
pleasure. 

Yes, I want to be a nurse, and I have read 
a great deal in order to learn more about this 





profession, not shunning any part of its 
requirements—favorable or unfavorable. I 
believe nursing offers adventure—even to the 
student—for entering any new phase of it is a 
thrill. I intend to enter college in September 
if I am financially able todo so. If I am not 
able to enter college, I shall secure my train- 


fellowmen. When I graduate from nursing 
school I hope to specialize in either psy- 
chiatric or pediatric nursing. Paraphrasing 
the words of Henry Van Dyke, I conclude: 


I believe this is my work; my blessing, not 
my doom. Of all who live, I will strive co 


ing at a hospital; for I am determined to 
enter this field and prove of service to my 


be one by whom this work can best be done in 
the right way. 


Aptitudes for Treason 


What this country needs is a good, foolproof, portable device for detecting 
disloyalty. None of the known tests work very well. The rack and thumbscrew 
are out of fashion. Trial by battle is now thought to be highly fallible. No one, 
except perhaps Senator McCarthy, has confidence any longer in ordeal by fire, 
water, walking on hot plowshares, or plunging the hand into molten metal; it 
used to be thought that if God regarded the accused as innocent, He would 
spare him injury; but faith rarely runs that strong in these days of pervasive 
doubt. As for determination by oath, affirmation, disclaimer, and loyalty 
board hearings, Senator McCarthy is only one of many who lack confidence 
in the efficacy of these contemporary techniques. 

It is cheering, therefore, to learn that the John and Mary R. Markle Foundation 
has made a grant of $100,000 to the Social Science Research Council in order 
to prod that body into developing new kinds of aptitude tests showing whether a 
given young man might, under certain stresses, betray his country. “Today,” 
said the executive director of the foundation, “it is possible to predict with 
reasonable accuracy whether a boy will be successful in his college work and 
what over-all grades he will receive, providing he works to capacity.... It is 
possible also to identify a scientific genius. However, the tests do not measure 
character and do not tell whether he will betray his country in time of war.” 

This is, obviously, a serious defect in the tests as they now stand. What good 
is it to have a genius in the house if you cannot tell for sure whether he is going 
to pull the house down around your ears? We hope the Social Science Research 
Council is getting to work on this little problem without any procrastination. The 
country has been handling it on a hit or miss basis for much too long a time. 
It shouldn't be beyond the council's competence to cook up some simple little 
gadgei that you can plug into any electric light socket, attach to the prospect's 
wrists and ankles like the standard electric chair, and take a quick, moral tem- 
perature reading. Anyone who gets electrocuted will, of course, have demon- 
strated his own disloyalty.—The Washington Post, December 3, 1952 








EDITORIAL 


COMMENT 





Women in This 1952 World 


New YEAR—a time to make resolutions; 

and to wish all readers of Occupations 
a happy, peaceful, prosperous, and fruitful 
1952. 


What words of wisdom can one write at 
such a time? What can this “‘female guider”’ 
contribute toward a better understanding of 
working women, their problems, weaknesses, 
needs? 

At the outset, although obvious, it would 
seem important to state that women, in the 
world of work, are here to stay! In the past 
decade we have witnessed many advancements 
for women—new jobs, new horizons, new 
responsibilities. We have heard the cry 
“equal pay for equal work"’ and though it 
is still far from universal, pioneering women 
have made many gains. Too, we now recog- 
nize that better working conditions are not 
only necessary for women but for all work- 
ers. In fact, things are looking up for women 
at the start of this new year, although it is 
still apparent that in many fields it remains a 
man’s world. 

The success or failure of women in this 
atomic age will still continue to be based on 
three important things—a healthy attitude, 
adjustability to new situations and good hard 
work. Women have a threefold job. They 
must be LEARNERS, EARNERS, and BURN- 
ERS: Jearners of the ways of democracy, of 
the art of getting along with fellow workers, 
and performing a full day’s work regardless 
of what fellow workers are doing; earners 
not only of wages paid for a job done, but 
also of the respect and admiration for their 
part in building a stronger United States and 
for their ability to forget pettiness, little 
chit-chat and ill will. And lastly they need 
to be burners—not of the food which is cooked 
for the family, but of the midnight oil 
whereby they will seek out the knowledge 
needed to further build jobs, and get a lift 


from the humdrum of tedious work to the 
inspiration of discovery and development. 

As guidance workers what can we suggest 
which will assist women to keep the gains 
which they have made over the past years? 
How can we help to increase women's stature 
in the world of work? First, may I suggest a 
few points for the guidance of men who must 
work with us women. Women like to know 
what is going on and why. Once convinced 
they will keep the deepest secret, and do 
everything possible to cooperate. Likewise 
women are interested in a full day’s work, 
where everyone carries her and his share. 
Women haven't yet learned how to put feet 
on the desk or play a game of golf while 
thinking through a problem. And finally if 
women are satisfied workers, they are loyal 
workers. Women like praise for a job well 
done, and a little “‘humoring"’ goes a long 
way toward contentment. 

And second, may I list nine areas on which 
many women need to concentrate to be able 
to work in a man’s world. Women must: 


@ Take advantage of increased professional 
training to develop more and better skills. 

@ Learn how to work with men by develop- 
ing the ability to ‘get along’’ in a masculine 
manner without sacrificing feminity and 
charm 

@ Prepare for both home and career and be 
able to assume the responsibilities of both 
at the same time without sacrificing the effi- 
ciency of either. 

@ Learn how to relax and to give attention 
to the over-all problem as well as to every 
minute detail. 

@ Accept responsibility gracefully and with 
humility. 

@ Accept the fact that many times they will 
have to work behind the scenes as a powerful 
force rather than on the firing line to make 
use of the unusual feminine sense of intuition. 
@ Accept responsibilities as a citizen, take 
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part ir politics and government, continue 
to pioneer for better legislation for women, 
children, and minority groups and for better 
human relations for all workers. 

@ Take an active part in understanding the 
economy of the nation and in maintaining 
the standard of living while supporting the 
the need for strength of this country. 

@ Practice self-discipline rather than wait 


to be disciplined. 


There is not time for lost motion. With 
greater effort on the part of women and 
greater understanding on the part of men and 
mutual respect on the part of both for the 
other's ability and intent, the next years 
should see us meet the problems at hand to- 
gether to the end that we build a stronger 
America.—Mary J. Drucker. 


Last Class Day with John Brewer 


[ p= LATE John Brewer was one of those 
rare instructors whose teaching tended 
to change the behavior and thought patterns 
of his students rather than merely to add to 
the sum, or, perhaps, the quality of his 
students’ knowledge. Professor Brewer's 
teaching was also an exception to the widely 
held ‘‘truism’’ that the worst teaching is 
done on the college level. 

The last course Professor Brewer taught 
included some 40 people. About half were 
men, half women; one fourth were teachers, 
one fourth guidance workers, one fourth ad- 
ministrators; one student was a blind man; 
three or four were ministers; ome was a 
youth worker; only about 10 were full-time 
students. 

During our first meeting Professor Brewer 
told us what was usually “‘covered’’ in the 
course (it was a course named “‘Counseling’’), 
what was his philosophy about life (not 
about “‘education"’ for Professor Brewer did 
not think of himself as a specialist particu- 
larly), and that he hoped we would be good 
enough to criticize, react, comment, and 
question his leadership as we went along. 
He added, quite sensibly, that our class time 
was limited—that some of the doubts and 
questions which might evolve could possibly 
be handled in the democratic manner he had 
often used with reasonable success in his 
larger classes. 

Professor Brewer then proceeded to explain 
this ingenious but quite simple plan: He 
appointed a temporary chairman of the class. 
Dr. Brewer frankly told us it was the chair- 
man’s responsibility to use the last half-hour 
of class time to lead the group in working out 
a class organization and in electing a perma- 
nent leader. Any and all committees of the 


class, Dr. Brewer added, must come with the 
advice of our group, appointment by our 
permanent chairman, or by way of the elec- 
tion by the entire group. Professor Brewer 
also gave the chairman the power to request 
and receive the last part of any class session 
for the use of the class members as they saw 
fit. He would grant such a request, he said, 
even though the chairman felt it best not to 
tell him the business or problem at hand. 
Too, he said he would leave or stay on during 
such sessions, depending on the request of the 
chairman. 

The job of chairman was as educational as 
the very satisfying class-time work. One 
conferred with Professor Brewer in his office 
about a number of serious and some silly 
things. One always felt that one was con- 
ferring “‘horizontally’’ with him and not 
“vertically.” 

The last “‘problem’’ was one brought to 
the chairman by a lady member of the class. 
This lady felt we folks should show our ap- 
preciation for Professor Brewer's decency and 
kindness to us by presenting him a gift during 
our last class session—a session which was 
to be his very last class session at Harvard 
since we met late in the afternoon and on 
Fridays. 

We requested class time from Professor 
Brewer. The class members were enthusias- 
tic. Besides the gift, they suggested a speech 
or two along with it. Professor Brewer was 
asked frankly for a few suggestions regarding 
what gifts he really had need for, or would 
sincerely appreciate. 

Professor Brewer was brief: ‘‘I have all 
the things I need. I can afford more should 
my need for things increase. In fact, I have 
too many fountain pens already.’ He added, 
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in that rare mixture of conflicting firmness and 
softness that was his, ‘If you folks really feel 
that way about me, then I'd be very happy 
to have you use the last half-hour of our last 
meeting to shake hands with each member of 
the class.”’ 

Professor Brewer's suggestion was fol- 
lowed. The sun was shining brightly that 
June afternoon—shining down into the base- 
ment room in old Lawrence Hall ‘‘across the 
tracks’’ from Harvard Yard. Professor 
Brewer stood in what to us students sitting 
at our long, heavily carved narrow benches 
was the left front corner of the large room. 


Labor and Management Get 
Nixtize will contribute more to a creative 


future of mankind, said Dr. Milton 
S. Eisenhower, president of Pennsylvania State 


College, addressing the United Steelworkers of 


America, CIO, than ‘‘organized groups truly 
exemplifying the concepts which underlie the 
whole fabric of our democratic society.” 
The occasion was the opening, on October 7, 
of a four-day *‘Seminar on Human Relations,”’ 
conducted by the Steelworkers in cooperation 
with the college. 

Leaders in the field of intergroup and race 
relations were invited to address the seminar. 
Their purpose was to assist the union's Com- 
mittee on Civil Rights in forming a working 


plan whereby every one of USA's 1.1 million 
members could be brought to do his part in 
helping to eradicate from the North American 


grave disorders created by dis- 
This momentous 


scene the 
crimination and prejudice. 
move on the Steelworkers’ part was based 
upon a threefold conviction, already familiar 
to AFL and CIO alike: that human relations 
should be a matter of enormous and common 
concern; that something practical can be 
done about their improvement; and, finally, 
that the trade unions themselves carry a 
distinct responsibility toward the welfare 
of the nation and of society as a whole, above 
and beyond their purely professional func- 
cions. 

The conduct of the seminar showed how 
seriously this sense of responsibility was 
taken. In his opening address, the Steel- 
workers’ president, Philip Murray, sounded a 
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The sunshine was rushing through the win- 
dow back of and above Dr. Brewer. We 
students formed an erratic, informal line. 
Each of us shook hands with our instructor 
and talked informally, and in some cases, at 
length. 

John Brewer was a man whose warm heart 
always tempered his keen and exacting in- 
telligence. Complementing this was his 
strong sense of duty which insisted that 
workmanship never bow to sentiment. Our 
memory of him is happy and satisfying.— 
Harotp Kastner, Guidance Supervisor, Goshen 
High School, Goshen, Indiana. 


Together on Human Relations 


note of hope for friendly collaboration be- 
twe.n management and labor in the develop- 
ment and execution of the program. This 
note was later repeated when the seminar 
listened to a plea from E. Earl Moore, vice- 
president of the United States Steel Company, 
for a sound human-relations program. Sig- 
nificant, too, was the prominence given by 
speakers to the absolute need of basic moral 
and religious values, if the program is to 
face the realities of men’s consciences and 
men’s motives. The participants listened 
with noteworthy enthusiasm to the several 
religious leaders, Catholic, Protestant and 
Jewish, invited to address them. 

Meaningful, again, was the resolve, con- 
tinually emphasized and elaborated, not to 
be content with mere top-level assertions, 
but to bring the proposed human-relations 
program down to the level of every local 
unit. The union should exemplify in its 
daily operation every one of its high-sound- 
ing principles. It should likewise strive to 
transfer its own human-telations policy into 
the life of every community, into the lives 
of each of the 16 million families with which 
it has contact. 

By this ‘‘pilot project’’ the Steelworkers 
have started to mobilize an immense power 
for social justice not only in the nation, but 
in the life of the entire free world as well. 
It is the Steelworkers’ hope that the inter- 
national free trade union movement number- 
ing some 50 million members, may follow 
their example.—America, October 20, 1951. 
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Reports from officers, trustees, branches, committees, and members of N.V.G.A. 





CONFERENCES 


Northern California 
Conference Draws 250 


Two hundred and fifty counselors, school 
administrators, business and professional 
members attended the semi-annual confer- 
ence of the Northern California Guidance 
Association held at Mills College on Satur- 
day, October 27. 

Utilizing as a centralized theme, *‘A Self- 
Critical Appraisal of Counseling Practices,"’ 
the diversified program brought into focus 
the various implications concerned . . . from 
the point of view of the student, the teacher, 
the probation officer, the audience. 

In addition, Hilda Taba, Professor of 
Psychology, San Francisco State College, 
Milton Chernin, Dean, School of Social 
Welfare, University of California, Berkeley, 
and Henry C. Lindgren, President, Northern 
California Guidance Association, spoke on 
specific phases of guidance practices. 

An extensive public relations program 
throughout Northern California prior to the 
conference brought out the largest conference 
crowd in the organization history.—Josepx 
A. Amori, Director of Public Relations. 


500 Attend New England 
Regional Conference 


Over 500 people attended the NVGA Re- 
gional Conference which was held in Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, on October 18 and 19. 
The morning session was highlighted by 
reports of research projects under the general 
direction of Wendell Yeo, Boston University. 

During the afternoon, groups of six to ten 
were formed according to mutual interest, 
and a group leader was assigned to guide the 


group. Group leaders were trained by Ken- 
neth Herrold, Columbia University. 

A post-conference survey showed that over 
80 per cent of the people were well pleased 
with the entire conference. Following the 
annual dinner, Alonzo Grace of New York 
University addressed the group.—GarLaND 
M. Fitzpatrick, Publicity Chairman, Fifth 
Annual Regional Conference, National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association. 


PROFESSIONAL MEMBERSHIP 
COMMITTEE REORGANIZES 


The Professional Committee has been re- 
organized in order that it may be more far- 
reaching and more effective. The organiza- 
tion at present is as follows: 

Executive Committee: Walter Johnson, As- 
sociate Professor, Institute of Counseling, 
Testing and Guidance, Michigan State Col- 
lege, East Lansing, Michigan; Olive Banis- 
ter, Director, Vocational Guidance Bureau, 
1001 Huron Road, Cleveland 15, Ohio; 
Estelle E. Feldman, Director of Pupil Serv- 
ices (Chairman), Board of Education, 169 
Church Street, New Haven, Connecticut. 


Chairmen 


Regional committees are being formed. 
The chairmen of these regional committees 
are: 

Northeastern States (which include Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, New York, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Mary- 
land), Elsa Becker, Administrative Assistant, 
Christopher Columbus High School, 322 
West 85th Street, New York 24, New York. 

Southeastern States (which include Virginia, 
West Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
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lina, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Mississippi, Alabama), Paul Behrens, Re- 
gional Supervisor of Guidance, VA State 
Department of Education, Radford College, 
Radford, Virginia. 

North Central States (which include Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Illinois, 
Indiana, Ohio, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Nebraska), John Kubiak, State Supervisor of 
Guidance, State Board of Vocational and 
Adult Education, State Office Building, 
Madison 2, Wisconsin. 

South Central States (which include Mis- 
souri, Arkansas, Louisiana, Kansas, Okla- 
homa, Texas), Laurene Bamber, American 
Red Cross, 3414 Lindell Blvd., St. Louis 3, 
Missouri. 

Mountain States (which include Montana, 


Professional Members of N.V.G.A., 


Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, 
Arizona), James Nelson, University of Den- 
ver, 2060 South York Street, Denver, Colo- 
rado. 

Western States (which include Washington, 
Oregon, California, Nevada, Idaho), Ben- 
jamin G. Kremen, Assistant Professor of 
Education, Fresno 4, California. 

These regional chairmen are in the process 
of appointing their committees. The chief 
functions of these regional committees will 
be: information about Professional Member- 
ship; education concerning professional 
membership; promotion of professional 


membership, and suggestions to the Execu- 
tive Committee on policies, annual conven- 
tion meetings, and the state of professional 
membership in their regions. 


December 1, 195] 


Aalro, Ensio E. 
Abbort, Constance E. 
Abbott, Norman H. 
Abbott, Sara D. 
Abraham, Willard 
Ackerman, Janet E. 
Acree, Nathan E. 
Adams, Elvin 
Adams, Frederick J. 
Adams, Lucien D 
Adams, O. A. 
Adanalian, Alice 
Ageton, Aura-Lee 
Agone, Robert D. 
Albright, M. Arline 
Alderman, Everett 
Alexander, Rosa L. 
Alkire, Edward M. 
Allamong, Hannah S. 
Allegrezza, Tore S. 
Allen, Harry D. 
Allen, Katherine P. 
Alpert, Ida 

Alsberg, Julia 

Amft, Fred P. 
Anderson, John R. 
Anderson, Rose G. 
Anderson, Roy N. 
Andrews, Claud M. 
Andrews, E. Brenneta 
Anthony, John H. 
Arbaugh, William A. 
Adwete, Dugald S. 
Archerd, Mary S. 
Argust, Thomas D. 
Armstrong, Alma V. 


Armstrong, Marion E. 


Arnold, Andrew O. 
Arnold, Dwight L. 
Arnold, Mary C. 
Arsenian, Seth 


Ashcraft, Kenneth B. 
Atkins, William H. 
ov Phyllis J. 
—— Catherine 
1, Charles M 
poe er David W. 
Babcock, Dorothy E. 
Baer, Max F. 
Bailard, Virginia 
Bale, Marie F. 
Balinsky, Benjamin 
Ballard, Jennings F. 
Bamber, Laurene 


Bangs, Laurence C., Jr. 


Banister, Olive K. 
Banta, Kenneth V. 
Barahal, George D. 
Barber, Joseph E. 
Bardelmeier, J. E. 
Bare, John W. 
Barker, Alman J. 
Barnett, Doak G. 


Barnette, W. Leslie, Jr. 


Barr, John A. 
Barrett, Dorothy M. 
Barrett, Ella S. 
Barrett, Eugene A. 
Barrett, Harry O. 
Barry, Michael S. 
Bartels, Fred C. 
Bartick, Mary C. 
Baskin, Samuel 
Basso, Mary D. 
Baum, Earle F. 
Bauman, Edith C. 
Bauman, Mary K. 
Beard, Campbell B. 
Beard, Richard L. 
Beardsley, Charles 
Beattie, Howard R. 


Beavers, Kendall C., Jr. 


Bebb, Jane 

Becht, Helen M. 
Becker, Elsa G. 
Becker, Harry A. 
Becker, Helen D. 
Becker, Marybelle E. 
Bedell, Ralph C. 
Bedford, James H. 
Bedinger, Anne D. 
Bedinger, Neal A. 
Beery, John R. 
Behrens, Paul E. 
Beier, Edwin A. 
Bell, Hugh M. 

Bell, Percy B. 

Bell, W. Herman 
Belleau, Wilfrid E. 
Bellows, Roger M. 
Bender, Wilson R. G. 
Bennett, Margaret E. 
Berdan, Norman P. 
Berg, Irwin A. 
Berman, R. Edward 


Bernauer, Margaret M. 


Bernstein, Leon 


Bernstock, William M. 


Berry, Jane B. 
a Otto J. 

man, Gertrude T. 

Billinsky, John M. 
Bischof, Ledford J. 
Bitner, Harold M- 
Blair, Margaret Ww. 
Blake, Ellen W. 


Blanchard, Howard L. 


Blank, Howard D. 
Blaul, R. Elizabeth 
Blaustein, Jack 
Bledsoe, Ernestine 
Bliss, Katherine S. 
Blocksma, Douglas D. 


Blodgett, Emerson F. 
Bloom, Alvin H 
Bloom, Mildred L. 
Bluett, Charles G. 
Blum, Lawrence P. 
Blum, Milton L. 
Boasi, Veronica M. 
Bock, Linda W. 
Boettner, Gerald E. 
Boisclair, Esther C. 
Boland, Kells S. 
Bond, Ho 

Bonnett, Ear! E. 
Bonney, Linwood K. 
Borbely, Joseph 
Boriff, Joseph A. 
Borow, Henry 
Bosch, Gerald 
Bouquard, Eleanor J. 
Bourque, Ellsworth J. 
Bowerson, Susan R. 
Bowes, Thomas E. 
Bowles, George K. 
Boyd, Linda B. 
Boyle, Carrie E. 
Boyle, Marybelle 
Braca, Susan E. 
Brackett, Warren A. 
Brackin, Walter H., Jr. 
Bradfield, Anne F. 
Bradley, Le ae P. 
Bradley, William A. 
Bradlyn, Samuel 
Brainerd, Charles N. 
Brammer, Lawrence M. 
Brant, Bertram 
Brase, Elsa 

Bray, Frances L. 
Brayfield, Arthur H. 
Brewer, George W. 
Brewster, Royce E. 





Bridges, Winston T. 
Brinkley, James A., Jr. 
Brockmann, Louis O. 
Broderick, J. Lawrence 
Bromley, Merton C. 
Brooks, Frieda 
Brooks, Gladys D. 
Brostoff, Theodore M 
a F. 
Brown, Eileen 
Brown, Georgia 
Brown, I. Douglass 
Browa, Manuel N. 
Brown, Milton T. 
Brown, Pauline C. 
Brown, Webster E. 
Bruce, Martin M. 
Bryce, John L. 
Buchanan, John P. 
Buchanan, Lola L. 
Buchwald, Leona C. 
Burch, Edward A. 
Burkholder, Kenneth 
Burns, Zed H. 
Burroughs, Joseph D. 
Burwell, Edward E. 


Buschmiller, Edward O. 


Bussey, C. Chester 
Buxbaum, Frances L. 
Byers, Dorothy H. 
Byrn, Delmont K. 
Byrne, Richard H. 
Cahalan, William F. 
Calkins, Thomas V. 
Callis, Robert 
Calmes, Glenn B. 
Cambreleng, Paul L. 
Campbell, John L. 
Campbell, Mary E. 
Canteld, George W. 
Canfield, Phyllis L. 
Canning, William M. 
Cantor, Robert M. 
Capehart, Bertis E. 
Caplan, Jeanette 
Caplan, Ruth 
Capone, Giovanna R. 
Carey, Robert E. 
Carleton, Robert H. 
Carli, A. Ralph 
Carlsen, Richard M. 
Carlson, C. Harry 
Carnes, Earl F. 
Carney, Leo H. 


Carrington, Dorothy H. 


Carroll, Herman G. 
Carter, Edward M. 
Carter, Leverett E. 
Carver, Zada D. 
Caskey, Owen L. 
aon Cc. 
Cassady, Ora H. 
Cassens, Frank P. 
Cato, William H. 
Causgrove, Sara A. 
Chambers, Forrest L. 
Chambers, Frank M. 
Chambers, Millard K. 
Chapman, Harvey F. 
Chapman, Leland H. 
Chapman, Lloyd G. 
Chappen, Victorine P. 


Association Activities 


Charles, Ramon L. 
Charlton, John S. 
Chase, Elizabeth 
Chernow, Hyman M. 
Chotiner, Allan I. 
Christensen, Thomas E. 
Christy, Erma B. 
Churchill, Charles W. 
Clark, Florence E. 
Clark, Francis E. 
Clark, Glynn E. 
Clark, Lawrence E. 
Clark, Mary M. 
Clark, Stephen C. 
Clark, Wiliam J. 
Clark, Willis W. 
Cline, Doris A. 
Cochrane, Donald C. 
Cochrane, Roy 
Cody, Catherine E. 
Coe, Ruth L. 

Cohen, Albert 
Cohen, Anita J. 
Cohen, David 
Cohen, Eli E. 

Cohen, Nettie W. 
Colbert, Edward B. 
Colby, Frances G. 
Cole, Jean W. 

Cole, Robert C. 
Coleman, James C. 
Coleman, Marguerite H. 


Coleman, Thomas W., Jr. 


Coleman, William 
Collier, Benjamin A. 
Collins, Burdite W. 
Collins, DWane R. 
Collins, Margaret M. 
Collister, E. Gordon 
Colwell, Frederick A. 
Colwell, John W. 
Condit, Lillian H. 
Condon, John j: 
Connell, Charles M. 
Connell, Ellen F. 
Cook, Kathryn G. 
Cooke, F. Morse 
Cooper, James G., III 
Cooper, Valerie F. 
Cope, Robert W. 
Cornehlsen, John H., Jr. 
Corre, Mary P. 
Corrough, Clifford J. 
Corvin, Rudolph 
Cosgrave, Gerald P. 
Cosner, Golda M. 
Cottingham, Harold F. 
Cottle, William C. 
Couch, Samuel P. 
Coulson, Leo C. 

Cover, Kathleen G. 
Cowan, James D. 

Cox, Ernest L. 
Coyle, J. Emerson 
Craig, Bernard A. 
Craig, Mildred W. 
Crane, William J. 
Cribbin, James J. 
Crowley, Florence T. 
Cummings, Floyd C. 
Cummins, Lester R. 
Cunliffe, Rex B. 


Cunningham, Jacob H. 
Daboll, Jeannette G. 
Daggitt, Dorothy S. 
Dalen, Karl B. 

Dalby, Miriam M. 
Dane, Marcia W. 
Daniels, Helen B 
Daniels, Vernon S. 


Darlington, Meredith W. 


Darrah, Lester W 
Davenel, George F 
Daves, Fae L. 

David, Preston 

Davis, Edwin W. 
Davis, Frank G. 
Davis, Lola A 

Davis, Oliver C. 
Davis, Warren C. 
Dawson, Agnes 

Day, James F. 

Dealey, William L. 
Dean, James W. 
Dearborn, Lester W. 
DeCoursey, Charles J. 
Deegan, James V. 
deFremery, Herman 
Deignan, Francis J. 
Deignan, Margaret D. 
Dejmek, Frank W. 
DeKlerk, Grace L. 
Delaney, Thomas E. 
Demsey, Norton E., Jr 
Dernbach, Helen 
Derthick, Henry J. 
DeVoll, William O. 
Dickson, Frank H. 
Dieselhorst, Jane B. 
Diffenbaugh, Donald J. 
Dils, Eugene W. 
DiMaggio, Anthony, Jr. 
DiMichael, Salvatore G 
Dingee, Minnie E. 
Dingilian, David H. 
Dockstader, Dorothy V. 
Dofflemyer, Alfred A. 
Dole, Arthur A., Jr. 
Donahue, Elbert B. 
Donoghue, Jack V. 
Doran, Helen C. 
Dotson, Thomas L. 
Drake, Wilhelmina B. 
Draper, Elizabeth 
Dreese, Mitchell 
Dresher, Richard H. 
Drew, Virginia 
Drucker, Mary J. 
DuBey, Robert E. 
Dubrow, Max 

Dugan, Willis E. 
Dunbar, Waldo 
Dunsky, Harold L. 
Dunsmoor, Clarence C. 
Dunstan, William H. 
Durnall, a. P. 
Dutcher, Raymond W. 


Dvorak, Beatrice J. 
Eagle, Alfred K. 
Eberly, Charles H. 
Ederle, Helen 
Edgerton, Harold A. 
Edwards, Harry E. 
Edwards, Winifred M. 


Eichhorn, Dorothy 
Eisenberg, Arthur 
Eldred, Donald M 
Elliott, Mary O. 
Ellis, Bess D. 

Ellis, George G. 
Embree, Arnold W. 
Embree, Royal B., Jr. 
England, Arthur O. 
Engstrom, Floyd H. 
Entwisle, Frank N. 
Epstein, Jack 
Erickson, Clifford E. 
Erickson, Ernest V. 
Ernst, Myron C. 
Escalera-Munoz, Rafacl 
Estelle, Sister Mary 
Estenson, Lyle O. 
Evans, Kenneth H. 
Evans, M. Catherine 
Eversull, Frank L. 
Ewens, William P. 
Fagin, Barry 

Fahey, George L. 
Failor, Clarence W. 
Faith, Don C. 
Fantaci, Anthony J. 
Faul, George J. 
Feinberg, Joseph M 
Feingold, $. Norman 
Feintuch, Alfred 
Feldman, Estelle E. 
Fellows, Frank C. 
Fellows, P. E. 
Felsted, Leona W. 
Feronte, Nicholas C 
Ferraro, Charles D. 
Ferson, Regis F 
Fessenden, Beatrice I. 
Fiedler, Gorthelf O 
Fields, Paul E. 
Fillback, Edward B 
Finch, Frank H 
Finn, Francis R 
Finney, Forrest E. 
Fischer, Walter O. 
Fish, Chauncey L. 
Fisher, Mary R. 
Fisher, Susanne 
Fishman, Sidney 
Fisk, Helen G 

Fitts, William H 
Fitzpatrick, Stanley 
Flaherty, Edna G 
Flanagan, Ethel J 
Fletcher, Frank M., Jr. 
Flick, Harrison 
Fligor, R. J. 

Flood, Edgar W. 
Flores, John P. 
Flowerman, Samuel H. 
Folger, Theresa G. 
Fonda, Charles P 
Fornwalt, Russell J. 
Forrester, Gertrude 
Forshey, Horace A. 
Fort, James P., Jr. 
Fortune, Hilda O. 
Foster, Charles R. 
Fox, Burwell 

Fox, Mildred G. 
Fredenburgh, Franz A. 
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Frederick, Evert K 
Freeman, Ben B. 
Friedel, Julia E. 
Friedman, Milton 
Friedman, Simon B. 
Fritsche, Jerome L. 
Frost, Ralph J., Jr. 
Fry, Franklyn D. 
Fryer, Ethel M. 
Fuller, Frank G. 
Fuller, Helen G. 
Fuller, Helen S. 
Fulton, Pencie 
Gaitanis, Louis A. 
Galatas, Ola V. 
Galazan, Michael M. 
Galbraith, Mary A. 
Gale, Minnie 
Gallagher, 
deChantral 
Ganley, Arnold L. 
Ganzel, Dewey A. 
Gardner, Ralph A. 
Garrett, Wiley S. 
Garvin, Pamela A. 
Gaston, Hugh P. 
Gately, Corinne E. 
Geer, Ralph H 
Geist, Harold 
Gellman, William 
Gendel, Herman 
Gerken, Clayton d’A. 
Giles, Harvey A. 
Gillespie, Lucille 
Gillette, Robert W. 
Ginn, Thomas D. 
Gislesen, Hal L. 
Gjernes, Oscar 
Glazer, Stanford H. 
Glenn, Arthur L. 
Glenn, William D., Jr. 
Gluck, Samuel 
Gobetz, Wallace 
Goedeke, Milton T 
Goldman, Leo 
Goldrich, Rose W. 
Goldstein, Harold 
Good, Walter A 
Goodenow, Marjorie J. 
Goodstein, Leonard D. 
Gordon, Alice $ 
Gorman, Robert E 
Gould, Lois M 
Graectz, Ralph C. 
Graff, Franklyn A. 
Grafton, Avanelle S. 
Grant, Ada M 
Grantham, Valda O. 
Graves, Clifford L. 
Gray, Dorothy B. 
Greenberger, Lawrence F. 
Greenstone, Samuel M. 
Greenwald, Frederick W. 
Greever, Charlorte B 
Gregory, Francis 
Greiner, Margareth F 
Grier, Daniel J 
Grill, Horry M 
Grill, Ruth C 
Griswold, Julia B. 
Grosh, Foster 
Grosshauser, Elmer A. 
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Group, Vernard F 
Gruenberg, Howard 
Grumer, Morris 
Guese, Lucius E. 
Gustad, John W. 
Gustav, Alice 
Gutterson, Walter C. 
Gwinn, Edith D. 
Gwynn, John M. 
Hahn, Albert R. 
Halbeisen, Robert 
Hale, Peter P 

Hall, Robert C. 
Hall, Ruth B 

Hall, Wilbur J. 


Halzel, Lawrence 


Hamilton, Maurine M. 


Hammond, Marjorie 
Hamrick, Randall B. 
Hamrin, Shirley A. 
Hand, Thomas J 
Hanf, Martha L. 
Hanna, Joseph V. 
Hanson, Ernest E. 
Hardec, Melvene D 
Harden, Edgar L. 
Hardie, Emily F. 
Hardisty, Rae 
Harman, Myrl A 
Harriman, Byron L. 
Harris, Albert ] 
Harris, Daniel H 
Harris, James E 
Harris, Virginia N. 
Hart, Rita V 
Hartman, Helen ] 
Hatch, Raymond N. 
Hatton, Robert O 
Hausam, Winifred M. 
Hausrath, Alfred H., Jr 
Hay, Don L 

Hayden, Velma D 
Hays, Max ] 
Hayward, John C 
Headley, Robert R. 
Healy, Joseph R 
Healy, Marguerite G 
Hedberg, Harry F 
Hegel, Margery 
Heimann, Robert A. 


Heintzelman, Harvey A. 


Heller, Israel C. 
Helmer, Juanita 


Helmle, Margarette B. 


Henderson, Harold L. 
Hermar, Olga H 
Herron, George H. 
Hersh, Anna R 

Hess, Lawrence W. 
Heuser, Robert B 
Heuss, Charlotte A. 
Hewitt, Alice K. 
Hickey, Mary K 
Hickman, Mildred M 
Hicks, James W 
Hildebranr, Helen E. 
Hill, James P 
Hinckley, Elmer D 
Hintgen, Josephine 
Hitchcock, Arthur A 
oer age F. 
Hockridge, Charles M. 


Hoffman, Bess 
Hoffman, Simon 
Hofstetter, Jule 

Hollis, Joseph W. 
Hood, Hester M. 
Hood, Ralph K. 
Hoopengardner, Mary A. 
Hooper, Margaret E. 
Hoover, Kenneth B. 
Hopkins, Robert P. 
Hoppe, Ruth B 
Hopper, Katherine E 
Hopper, Loyd E. 
Hoppock, Robert 
Horlick, Reuben S. 
Horne, Ferne W. 
Hortel, Althea K. 
Houchens, Elizabeth S. 
Hourigan, Kathleen 
Houston, Earl G 
Howard, F. Inez 
Howard, Meta K 
Hudgins, Charles F. 
Hudson, Ruth L. 
Hulslander, Stewart C. 
Humiston, Thomas F. 
Humm, Doncaster G. 
Humphreys, J. Anthony 
Hunter, Genevieve P. 
Hunter, Grace O 
Huntington, Harold A 
Hutcherson, George E. 
Hutchinson, Edythe A. 
Hutson, Percival W. 
Hyman, Bernard 
Hyman, Isabelle K. 
Ingram, Evan W. 
Ingram, Vivien M. 
Inmon, James B 

Irby, Margaret R. 
Isaacson, Lee E. 
Iverson, Sherman E. 


Jacobs, Abraham 
Jacobs, Ralph L. 
Jager, Harry A. 


Janes, Janice A 


Jarrell, Albert P. 
Jenkins, Hattie 
Jerome, Delbert R. 
Jerome, Vincent B. 
Johns, Alfred A. 
Johns, Harold P. 
Johnson, Arthur E., Jr. 
Johnson, Clyde S 
Johnson, Davis G. 
Johnson, Helen A. 
Johnson, John I. 


Johnson, Julia G 


Johnson, Raymon D. 


Johnson, Walter F 
Johnston, Joseph J 
Jones, Anna M 
Jones, Arthur J 
Jones, Donald C. 
Jones, G. Vinton 


Jones, Mattie C. 
Jones, William C. 


Jordan, Albert B 
Joseph, Brother Lawrence 
Je yyce, John V. 


Kaback, Goldie R. 
Kadish, Ruth S. 


Kadlac, James G. 
Kaffer, Fred C. 
Kallstedt, Frances E. 
Kamm, Robert 
Kantrowitz, Theodore 
Katzell, Raymond A. 
Katzenstein, Leon L. 
Kavruck, Samuel 
Kazamek, Joseph K. 
Keane, Francis L. 
Kee, James F. 

Keeler, Alma 

Keep, Kathryn L. 
Keller, Ruth M. 
Kelley, Emaline L. 
Kelley, Otela 
Kellman, Samuel 
Kelly, Grace A. 
Kempton, Ruth M. 
Kenealy, Mary E. 
Kenefick, Thomas A. 
Kennedy, Leo R. 
Kennedy, Thomas M. 
Kent, Clarence L. 
Kern, Donald W 
Ketron, Sarah R. 
Ketzle, Clarke 

Kichl, Robert E. 
Kilhefner, Galen C. 
Kilmartin, Hugh E. 
Kimler, Stephen J 
Kincaid, Donald J. 
Kirk, Barbara A 
Kirk, Earl B. 
Kirkpatrick, Forrest H. 
Kitch, Donald E. 
Klopf, Gordon J. 
Klugman, Samuel F. 
Knape, Clifford S$ 
Kneisel, Richard S. 
Kniep, Rosalie M. 

+ wes hey Leslie D. 
Koch, Moses S., Jr. 
Kohn, Nathan, Jr 
Komisar, David D. 

K »pas, Joseph S. 
Korklin, Ralph 
Kornegay, Francis A. 
Kosiak, Paul T 
Kraft, Carol J 
Kramer, Harold 
Kransdorf, Morris 
Krathwohl, William C 
Kroening, George L 
Krugman, Abraham 
Kruszyna, Stanley 
Kubiak, John 

Kubis, Joseph F. 
Kubo, Ralph N 
Kuder, Merle S 
Kuemmerlein, Theodore J. 
Kumm, Emily B 
Kuss, Arnold W. 
LaBarre, Corinne G 
LaFortune, Elwood A. 
Laitin, Yale J. 
LaLonde, Mary L. 
Lambert, Hildreth S. 
Lancaster, Richard C. 
Landy, Edward 
Lane, David 
Lapidos, Morris 





Larkin, Beulah 
Larsen, Arthur C. 
Lassiter, Rebie H. 
Latimer, Dorothy L. 
Laurent, Harry, Jr. 
Lawler, Bernard J., Jr. 
Lawrence, W. Richard 
Lawson, Gavin 
Layton, Warren K. 
Leckron, Frances 
LeCocq, Charles L. 
Leech, George A 
Leeper, Mary W. 
Leitch, Dana T. 
Lennon, Lawrence J. 
Lennon, Roger T. 
Leonard, Eugenie A 
Leonard, Mildred E. 
Leonard, Newron P. 
Lerer, Phyllis Y. 
Lerner, Leon L. 
Lerner, Paul A. 
Lesser, Selma 
Levenson, Albert S. 
Levy, Adrian 

Levy, Ruth H. 

Levy, Walter J 
Lewine, Sidney 
Lewis, Frank H 
Lewis, John A. 
Lewis, Marian R. 
Lewis, Ralph H. 
Lichliter, Mary F. 
Lifton, Walter M. 
Lilly, Paul J. 

Lilly, Rodman G. 
Lincoln, Robert L. 
Lindahl, Lawrence G 
Lindborg, Arthur E. 
Lindgren, Henry C. 
Lindley, Clyde J. 
Link, Robert E. 
Linnehan, Alice F. 
Linnick, Ida 

Lions, Zelda 
Lipsett, Laurence C. 
List, Harold 

Lloyd, Anne W 
Lloyd-Jones, Esther McD 
Logie, Iona R. 
Loiselle, H. George 
Lomasney, Ethel C. 
Long, Louis 
Longley, James L. 
Lopez, Maria L. 
Losi, Carrie R. 
Lottich, Philip B. 
Lotz, Herbert R. 
Loudenslager, Ralph L. 
Lovejoy, mes E. 
Lowenstein, Norman 
Lufburrow, Norman A. 
Lugo, Maria T. 
Lusk, Louis T. 
Lustig, Paul 

Lutes, Olin S. 

Lytle, Howard I. 
McAdam, Nina E. 
McAfee, Edna C. 
McAllaster, Marion 
McAnaney, John P. 
McAuliffe, Dolores C. 


Association Activities 


McCauley, John Scort 
McCavitr, Martin E. 
McClary, George O. 
McClintock, Charles M. 
McConnell, Tressa 
McCourt, Harold C. 
McCulloh, S. Ezra 
McCully, Cyrus H. 
McDaniel, H. B. 
McFarlane, Arthur H. 
McGinness, Josephine M. 
McHale, Mary M. 
McIntosh, Margery P. 
McKenzie, Francis W. 
McLaughlin, Helen 
McLellan, Archibald K 
McMahon, John T. 
McMullen, Lucrezia D. 
MacAndrews, George B. 
Macdonald, Gordon L. 
MacGuigan, Frances M. 
MacKay, James L. 
MacKinnon, Inez 
MacNeel, Joseph R. 
MacPherson, Elva 
Madden, Mary T. 
Madigan, Marian E. 
Magdsick, June S. 
Magill, John W. 
Magson, Florence E. 
Mahler, Clarence A. 
Mahoney, Harold J. 
Maiden, John O. 
Malaguerra, John L. 
Malhotra, Adele P. 
Malin, Edward W., Jr. 
Malstrom, Helmer W. 
Maltby, Jane M. 
Mangold, John 

Mann, Vernal S. 
Mann, Willard H., Jr. 
Mann, William A. 
Manoukian, Victoria 
Manson, Morse P. 
Manthe, Russell H. 
Mapp, John A. 

Mark, Alvin O. 
Marsh, J. Patricia 
Marsh, Leo B. 
Marshall, Ernest T. 
Marshall, Lee A. 
Martindale, Carroll J. 
Mason, Marjorie 
Masoner, Paul H. 
Martin, Glenn C. 
Martin, Iva A. 
Martin, Roe M. 
Mathews, Chester O. 
Mathison, Alfon D. 
Matteson, Eleanor E. 
Matteson, Ross W. 
Matthews, Craig G. 
Mausner, Howard 
Maxwell, R. Maureen 
May, Alice E. 
Mayhan, Minnie L. 
Mease, Richard B. 
Mechtersheimer, Sue 
Medinger, Gordon E. 
Mecks, Anna R. 
Merenda, Peter F. 
Messmer, H. Paul 


Meyer, Leo 
Meyering, Catherine C. 
Michelman, Clarence A. 
Michels, Marjorie E 
ang oe 
Miller, Cecil R. 
Miller, Florence V. 
Miller, Foster T. 
Miller, Harold 
Miiler, Leonard M. 
Miller, Leonore R 
Miller, Lyle L. 
Miller, Ray A. 
Miller, William J. 
Milling, James A 
Mills, Craig 
Mills, Gary L. 
Milne, Bentley B. 
Minka, Ernest A 
Minor, Carl A. 
Mintz, Murray M. 
Miranda-Baez, Fredesuinda 
Miranda de Garcia, Vir- 
inia J. 
Mitchell, Alice J. 
Mitchell, Caroline G. 
Mitchell, John H. 
Mold, Howard P. 
Monahan, William F. 
Montag, Jennie 
Moore, Joseph E. 
Moore, Mary E 
Moore, Tillman M. 
Morchan, Morris 
Morchead, Charles G 
Morenz, Elmer H 
Morgan, Margaret P. 
Morgan, Russell L. 
Morris, Lucile L. 
Morrison, Alexander W. 
Morrissey, Robert J. 
Morrow, Elizabeth C. 
Morson, Meyer 
Mowrer, George E. 
Moyer, Kenneth E. 
Moyer, Mildred 
Muckenfues, Mary S. 
Mudge, Bertram R. 
Mueller, Maude F. 
Mueser, Ellen H. 
Mugaas, Hendrik D. 
Mullens, Arthur W. 
Mullin, Anna J. 
Mullin, Carlos P 
Mulrooney, Thomas W. 
Mundy, John P 
Munger, Paul F. 
Murch, Lucille 
Muriel, Sister M. 
Murov, Herman 
Murphy, Florence E. 
Murphy, Kenneth 
Murphy, Martha L. 
Murray, Evelyn M. 
Musser, James F. 
Myers, Esther B. 
Myhre, Arnold O. 
Nagel, Brother George W. 
Nash, Sister Mary L. 
Nathanson, Jules L. 
Neal, Chester N. 
Nederburg, Frances E. 
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Nelson, Alexander M 
Nelson, James H. 
Nelson, Kenneth G. 
Nelson, Lawrence M. 
Nelson, Selma E. 
Nelson, Zelda L 
Newburger, George 
Newman, Bertha R. 


“Newstead, Herbert A. 


Nichols, John D. 
Nichols, Katherine O. 
Nichols, Marjorie M. 
Nicola, Eugenia E. 
Niessen, Philip A. 
Nissenson, Norma R 
Norris, Ruth E 
Norris, Thomas A 
Norris, Willa 
Novak, Benjamin J. 
Novick, Beatrice 
Nussdorf, Milton M 
Nye, Virginia 
O'Bear, Byron K 
Obermann, C. Esco 
O'Connor, Leslie L 
Odell, Charles E 
Odom, Charles L. 
Ohlsen, Merle M 
Olena, Benjamin F 
Olson, Helen E 
Oleman, Meta C. 
Oppenheimer, Celia 
Orr, James M 
Orrell, Jessie 
Osborn, Hal W 
Osborne, Robert T 
Ostwalt, Jay H 
Otillio, Julian A 
Otis, Jay L. 

Overall, Lucille C 
Overs, Robert P. 
Owen, John H. 
Pace, Dodd 

Paine, Harry W 
Palmer, Harold J 
Palmer, John D 
Pangborn, Claude C 
Parke, Margaret B 
Parker, Donald H 
Parker, Helen R. 
Parmenter, Morgan D 
Parriott, Charles G 
Paskowsky, Walter G. 
Patten, Ellen S. 
Patterson, Jack L 
Patterson, Russell L. 
Patterson, Walter B. 
Patton, James B., Jr 
Paulsen, Gaige B 
Paulson, Blanche B. 
Peake, B. Howard 
Pearce, Adelaide K. 
Pearce, Carl 
Pearlman, Edythe 
Pearlman, Samuc! 
Pearse, Robert F. 
Peck, Abigail S 
Pelnar, Joseph E 
Pelton, Marion H 
Penn, Emma S 
Pennell, Lillian A. 
Pepper, Roger S. 
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Percy, Mildred S. 
Perry, William D 
Pershing, John J 
Peters, Herman J 
Peterson, Mabel M 
Phillips, Jane A 
Phillips, Jewell K 
Piazza, Frank 

Picart, Juan B 
Pickett, Ralph E 
Pidgeon, Kenneth J 
Pierce, Ralph H 
Pink, Robert F 
Pinkerton, William R 
Pittard, Thomas L 
Pivnick, Harold 
Plaut, Richard L 
Polglase, Robert J 
Poling, Thurman Q 
Pollack, Irving 
Pollock, Dorothy M 
Polmantier, Paul C. 
Poole, Raymond B 
Poppendieck, Robert 
Port, John C 
Portnow, Ester R 
Potts, Jane H 

Pratt, LeRoy G 
Press, Ruth 

Prewitt, John W 
Priczl, Peter P 
Prosser, Don D 
Pruski, John 

Queen, Edward J 
Queen, Robert T. 
Quinley, Hattie G 
Randall, Helen H 
Randle, William J 
Rannells, Emilie 
Rappaport, Sidney M 
Ravin, Louis H. 
Ray, Evan R 
Raylesberg, Daniel D 
Rea, Wesley M 

Reas, Herbert D 
Reed, Harold J. 
Regan, May A. 
Regester, Martha L 
Register, Martha G. 
Rehbock, Ralph H 
Rehwinkel, Jennings A 
Reid, John W 
Reincke, Clifford D 
Reincke, Donna V. 
Remaly, Dale E 
Rensel, Lloyd A. 
Reynolds, Walter A., Jr 
Ribley, Eleanor P. 
Richards, Edward E 
Richards, Lafe I 
Richardson, Francis L 
Richardson, Frank M 
Richman, Eli 
Rickel, William V 
Ricks, James H., Jr 
Riddle, Courtland ( 
Riedinger, Mable M. 
Riefling, Adeline A. 
Ringe, Helen H. 
Ringold, J. Sam 
Riste, Donald E. 
Roberts, Andrew D 
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Roberts, John R 
Robinson, Opal D 
Robinson, Philip G 
Robinson, Zoraster R 
Robitschek, Emily B 
Roblee, Dana B. 
Roblyer, William A. 
Rock, Walter J. 
Rodden, Myrtle M 
Rodgers, Frank P. 
Roeber, Edward C 
Roemmich, Herman 
Roessle, Robert L. 
Rogers, Jack K. 
Rogers, Margaret 
Rosch, Maurine E 
Rosenberg, Frances G 
Rosenstein, Pearl 
Rostker, Leon E. 
Ross, Roland G. 
Rounseville, Mabel M 
Routh, Harold M. 
Rubin, Dorothy A 
Rubin, Morris M 
Ruderman, Victor 
Rumsey, Leslie A 
Runyan, Charles S. 
Rupprecht, Paul J. 
Rusalem, Herbert 
Russell, Milton 
Ryan, Walter G 
Salzberg, Theodore H 
Samit, Ruth P 
Samler, Joseph 
Samuel, Helen E 
Sanborn, William L 
Sandin, Belen G 
Santavicca, Gildo G 
Sather, Ted D. 
Saunders, Reuben W 
Sawyer, Ray G 
Schab, Fred 
Schaefer, Dorothy F 
Schaller, Hortense P 
Schaper, Florence W 
Schardt, Joseph C., Jr 
Scheid, Walter D 
Schindler, Rudolf 
Schloerb, Lester J. 
Schmadel, Elnora 
Schmidt, Carl H 
Schnaebele, Ernest 
Scholter, Anthony J. 
Schoonover, Thelma I. 
Schrader, Marlin C. 
Schreiber, Julius J 
Schubert, Herman J 
Schulman, Jacob 
Schultz, William 
Schultze, Awyn N 
Schwartz, Marie 
Schwarz, Saul 
Schwebel, Milton 
Scott, C. Winfield 
Scott, Mattie M. 
Scott, Wilfred G 
Scott, Winifred S. 
Seaman, Everett P. 
Seashore, Harold G. 
Seeman, Alice Z. 
Seibert, Earl W. 
Serafini, Gilbert 


Serotkin, Louis 
Sewall, Charles L 
Shaffer, Robert H 
Shainman, Leo 
Shallow, Michael N. 
Shands, Clara B. 
Shannon, J. Lewis 
Shartle, Carroll L 
Shaw, Evelyn M 
Shaw, — B. 
Shaw, Robert W. 
Shay, Joseph B 
Shea, Francis P 
Shear, Bruce E. 
Sheehan, Charles J. 
Shelby, William W. 
Shell, Helen H. 
Shennan, Susan E. 
Shepard, Bernice L 
Shepherd, Muriel D. 
Shepherd, Vivian D. 
Shierson, Harry E 
Shoemaker, Edwin A. 
Shogren, William J. 
Shosteck, Robert 
Showalter, John F 
Shrock, John G. 
Shulman, Kermit R. 
Shultz, Orlo M. 
Shumaker, Benjamin J. 
Shutting, Carl R. 
Sibert, Audrey E. 
Siebers, Allan C. 
Siegel, Harold 
Siegel, Max 
Sikkema, Mildred 
Silverman, Harold 
Silverman, Hirsch L 
Silverstone, Lester S 
Simmons, Beatrice H. 
Simnicht, George L. 
Simpson, Elizabeth A. 
Simpson, Emily E. 
Sims, Paul A. 
Singer, Freda 

Sisson, Keeling H. 
Sisson, Willis M. 
Sites, Walter G. 
Slavin, Herman 
Sless, Bernard 

Small, Leonard 
Smallenburg, Harry 
Smart, Lyndwode N 
Smith, Alice E. 
Smith, Charles L. 
Smith, Forrest M. 
Smith, Fred C. 
Smith, Glenn E 
Smith, Helen R. 
Smith, Irene E. 
Smith, John A. 
Smith, Leo F. 
Smith, Lolita C 
Smith, Lucille A. 
Smith, Margit T. 
Smith, Timothy E. 
Smutz, Harold T. 
Snodgrass, Ernest W. 
Snyder, James M. 
Solomon, Bernard 
Solomon, Hermine K. 
Solomon, Richard S. 


Sonne, Thomas R. 
Sorensen, Olan 
Spayde, Paul E. 
Spears, Mary S 
Speer, George S. 
Spivey, Helen E. 
Splaver, Sarah 
Sprague, Arthur R 
Sprietsma, Lewis R 
Stabler, Elizabeth N 
Stacey, Hedley J. 
Stadlen, Abraham 
Stahler, Abraham 
Stahly, Gerald B. 
Steel, Marion S. 
Steen, Thomas W. 
Stefflre, Buford L. 
Steinberg, Arthur 
Steiner, Harry 
Steinmetz, Cloyd S. 
Stenzel, Alvin M. 
Stepanski, Matthew 
Stephens, Everett W. 
Stern, Bernard 
Stern, Morris 
Sternberg, Carl 
Stevens, Vernon S. 
Steward, Verne 
Stewart, Anna C 
Stewart, Carl E. 
Stewart, John H. 
Stewart, Lawrence H. 
Stien, Gordon R. 
Stier, Julius H. 
Stillman, Jay H. 
Stockey, Merrel R 
Stoll, Adolph G. 
Stone, Dale D. 
Stoughton, Robert W. 
Stout, Norman S. 
Strong, Henry W. 
Stubbins, Joseph 
Stuehrk, Marguerite 
Sullivan, Ben A. 
Super, Donald E. 
Swanson, Verner J. 
Sweeney, Mary A. 
Swenson, William T. 
Taber, Robert C 
Talley, Richard W 
Tanneyhill, Ann 
Tansil, Rebecca C 
Tarbox, Sidney E. 
Taylor, Elizabeth L 
Taylor, Joseph H. 
Taylor, Josephine 
Taylor, Mae C. 
Taylor, Margaret L. 
Taylor, Marion M. 
Taylor, Virginia G. 
Taylor, William L. 
Teeter, Verl A. 
Teresa, Sister Gertrude 
Theisen, Edna M. 
Thisted, Moses N. 


Thistlethwaite, Robert P. 


Thomas, Arthur D. 
Thompson, Albert S. 
Thompson, May B. 
Thompson, Mireille W. 
Thompson, Ray 
Thornton, Emily T. 





Thulin, Ruth W. 
Tomlin, Frank E. 
Towne, Charles F 
Trabue, M. R. 
Trencheny, Joseph T 
Trimpe, Pielen 
Trinkaus, William K 
Trites, Hinson L. 
Troxel, Leetha L 
Tucker, Donald K. 
Tully, Glover E. 
Twitord, Don D. 
Twogood, Arthur P. 
Tyree, John O. 
Usdane, William M. 
Vail, Morgan W. 
Vail, Rossman I, 
Valdina, William F. 


VanGent, Alphonso W. 
Vaughan, Leonard W. 


Verburg, Wallace A. 
Vihtelic, Stanley L 


Vordenberg, Wesley P. 


Wagner, Wesley N. 
Walker, Ernest T. 
Walker, John L 
Walker, Mary H 


Association Activities 


Walker, Nelle B. 
Walker, Theodore 
Wallace, Martha L. 
Waller, Carl H. 
Walston, Ernest B. 
Ward, John H 
Warren, Luther 
Watson, Harold D. 
Wart, Florence B 
Weaver, Joseph D. 
Weaver, Polly 
Wehn, Lillian H 
Weigel, George D. 
Weiner, Anne R 
Weiss, Alice L 
Weiss, Joseph 
Weiss, Regina C. 
Wellck, Arthur A 


Wellington, Arthur M. 


Welty, Ruth E. 
Wendorf, Robert A 
Wengate, Pauline 
Wesley, William M 
Wesman, Alexander G 
Wheeler, Dorothy S 
Wheeler, John A., Jr. 
White, Bertram W. 


White, J. Gustav 
White, Lottie 
Whitehouse, Herbert \ 
Whitley, Marjorie G 
Whitney, Herbert ¢ 
Whitsey, Marian L. 
Wieder, Gerald S$ 
Wiegel, Donald F. 
Wiener, Frederick 
Wientge, Kingsley M 
Wiitala, Eero A. 
Wilkerson, Harry ( 
Wilkins, William D 
Williams, Trever R. 
Williamson, Bernice I 
Willing, Stanley S 
Wilson, Clark L. 
Wilson, Elizabeth K 
Wilson, Howard 
Wilson, Paul A 
Wilson, Robert R 
Winkfield, Philip J 
Winokur, Louis 
Winter, George W 


Witzeman, B. Evangeline 


Woellner, Robert € 
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Wolcott, Howard B 
Wolfbein, Seymour L. 
Wolff, Alfred R 
Wood, Clarence A 
Wood, Helen 
Woodman, C. Everett 
Woods, Willrene E 
Worachek, John F 
Worth, Elmer H 
Wren, Harold A 
Wrenn, C. Gilberr 
Wyatt, H. Christine 
Yankow, Maurice 
Young, Howard P 
Young, Nathalie M 
Young, Paul A 
Young, Pearl H 
Young, Thelma ¢ 
Younger, George W 
Younger, Mary | 
Yudin, Harry ¢ 


Zapoleon, Marguerite W 


Zartman, Charles E 
Zeis, Eleanor M 
Zinn, Louis 
Ziatchin, Phillip J 


Members elected at fall meeting of the Professional Membership 


Committee will be listed in the February issuc. 





CLUES TO OURSELVES 


are four marks of healthy emotional life that give us clues to ourselves: 


emotionally healthy persons can respect other peoples’ need for self- 


respect; 
they have a “taste for equality”; 


they can live with complexity; that is they are not convinced that they have 
“all the answers”; 
communication, with them, is a two-way process; that is they talk with 
and listen to.—Harry A. Overstreet, “What We Owe to Ourselves as 


Human Beings” in July, 1951, International Altrusan. 
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news from 


NVGA Branches 





New Orleans Members Turn 
Thumbs Down on Lecturers, 
Prefer Participative Activity 


Lecture-type meetings were virtually non- 
existent in New Orleans NVGA during recent 
months. For the past full year, not a single 
lecturer has been invited to deliver a talk 
because of the preference of the members for 
more participative activities. Examples of 
types of meetings held include a dessert 
party held at the nurses’ home of Touro 
Infirmary. This meeting consisted of a series 
of very brief statements on the subject of 
nursing as a career, and ended with a tour 
of the nurses’ home. “‘How a Modern 
Industrial Plant Operates’’ was the theme of 
another tour, when the Association visited 
two factories of the Johns-Manville Corpora- 
tion in Marrero, Louisiana. A fried chicken 
dinner ended this meeting at the huge fac- 
tories across the Mississippi River. 

Panel discussions have been recent favor- 
ites as well, including one on the subject: 
“To Test or Not to Test?’’ A panel of four 
specialists, representing a university, a man- 
agement consultant, a vocational guidance 
expert, and a State Employment Service 
director, tossed the question around. 

This active program of the New Orleans 
Association has been under the direction of 
President Al Leach, who is Director of the 
Tenth Civil Service Region, and Program 
Chairman Harold Miller, Executive of The 
New Orleans Vocational Guidance Service. 


Aging Population’s Significance 
Discussed in Washington 


The growing responsibility of vocational 
guidance workers for the aging population 
was the subject of the November 13 meeting 
of the Guidance and Personnel Association, 


District of Columbia Branch of NVGA. 
Jane M. Hoey, Director of the Bureau of 
Public Assistance of the Social Security 
Administration, presided. 

Charles E. Odell, Chief of the Counseling, 
Selective Placement and Testing Division, 
Bureau of Employment Security, presented 
some of the implications for counselors of 
the five area studies of older workers made by 
the Bureau last year, and reported in the 
October issue of OccupaTIons. 


Education as a continuing process was 
emphasized by William Wood, Specialist in 
Community Education, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. He considered the problem of the 
aging just as a part of the whole problem of 
better integrating education into the social 
structure. 

Harold Goldstein, Assistant Chief, Di- 
vision of Manpower and Employment Statis- 
tics, Bureau of Labor Statistics, pointed out 
that most of the available occupational in- 
formation is planned for younger workers, 
with information on how to prepare to enter 
a particular field. He suggested several 
possible approaches to providing suitable 
information for counseling older workers. 

How the Prudential Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Newark is handling the problem of 
preparing workers for retirement was de- 
scribed by John Bromer, Assistant Personnel 
Director. By a program of interviewing 
employees close to retirement, it was found 
that many of them felt counseling would be 
helpful, and that they preferred group 
counseling. He described the first *‘‘Pru- 
dential Pre-Retirement Discussion Group,” 
which met from February to June, discussed 
problems relating to their retirement, called 
in specialists as consultants when a need for 
them was felt, and is now preparing a report 
of their experiences and conclusions for the 
company management. 

In the discussion period that followed the 
talks, J. H. Pataky of the Research Division, 
Bureau of Personnel of the Navy, presented 
the findings of a questionnaire submitted to 
1,600 naval officers who retired in 1949. 
The group had a median age of 48, and drew 
retirement pay between $3,000 and $8,000. 
He pointed out that, though at the time of 
retirement only a small proportion intended 





Branch News 


to work, later many of them wanted to work. 
Their chief problem seemed to be ignorance of 
the methods of seeking a suitable civilian job. 


Negro Employment Trends 
Described by Howard Gould 


At the October meeting of the Chicago 
Guidance and Personnel Association Howard 
D. Gould discussed *“Trends in Employment 
of the Negro Worker."" In reviewing the 
background, Mr. Gould pointed out there 
have been five major periods in which eco- 
nomic and other factors have profoundly af- 
fected the status of Negroes in the U. S. 
Briefly they are as follows: 


e The period from 1870 to 1915. This was 
an era when the great majority of Negroes 
lived in the South and, in the absence of 
schools, were considered an illiterate group 
of farm and service workers. There were a 
few exceptions, but 90 per cent of the popula- 
tions fell in this general category. Negroes 
basically were without schools, without 
organization, without participation in the 


political or civic life of the community. 
There was some beginning in the develop- 
ment of colleges and industrial schools in the 


South. Toward the end of this period, 
however, several hundred schools and col- 
leges had appeared and some progress was 
being made in the fight against illiteracy. 

e The second major period was World War I 
and the immediate post-war period. During 
this era Negroes were brought into northern 
and western industries to fill the gap resulting 
from the cessation of immigration. This 
was an era of relatively great social and 
economic progress for the Negro, e¢.g., be- 
ginning of newspapers, participation in 
political and civic life of the community, 
compulsory education, and in many ways 
the stage was set for a rapid movement 
away from the status of an illiterate, dis- 
organized group. Many people in the U. S. 
still have general ideas and opinions about 
Negroes which have their roots in these two 
early periods. 

e The third period of change came during the 
depression. These were the years when the 
forced study of social reform directed atten- 
tion to the needs of minority groups. The 
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placing of ‘‘floors’’ under workers in general 
also helped the Negro population—more 
participation in labor unions, increasingly 
intelligent use of the vote, etc. 

e World War II: The Negro moved up the 
ladder in industry in increasing numbers. 
The presence of Negroes in white collar and 
technical positions gradually reached the 
point where it was no longer considered most 
exceptional. Introduction of FEPC. 

e Post War period: Continuance of the trends 
noted in war years. Basically it amounts toa 
recognition of the fact that the Negro popula- 
tion is now a fairly representative group of 
Americans. 


In brief, the group now includes people 
with all levels of education and skills, well 
prepared to move ahead in an integrated 
fashion in American life. Mr. Gould took 
the position that racial stereotypes “‘bend 
slowly."’ Accordingly, continued change 
in America will move in accordance with 
the degree to which people generally 
come to realize the “‘lack of logic’’ behind 
their opinions. He also cited the fact that 
the ‘‘cold war’’ has also been a factor in 
change, since it has imposed upon the country 
a need for making democracy a reality. Fin- 
ally, he pointed out the many new openings 
for Negro workers in the Chicago area and 
the changes are tremendous. 


Central Indiana Branch 
Meets with Teachers Association 


The Central Indiana Branch held its first 
meeting of the year in connection with the 
annual convention of the Indiana State 
Teachers Association in Indianapolis. On 
October 26, Dean J. Harte Walsh of the 
School of Education, Butler University, 
outlined the future of guidance at a break- 
fast in the Indianapolis YMCA. 

On December 3, the Branch met at Butler 
University to discuss ‘“The Counselor's Re- 
sponsibility for Curriculum Revision.” 
Spencer W. Myers, Deputy Superintendent of 
the Indianapolis Schools, led the discussion. 


Western New York 
Holds Practical Programs 


The Western New York Vocational Guid- 
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ance Association held its fall meeting in 
Buffalo November 17. The Personnel Di- 
rector of a local public utility spoke on ‘The 
Counselor—Duties, Responsibilities, and 
Rewards." Later a panel of secondary 
school counselors discussed ‘‘Guidance Prac- 
tices that Work."’ A summary of this dis- 
cussion has been prepared and copies will be 
sent to any member of NVGA who writes to 
the Secretary. 

Zone 3 of the WNYVGA met November 2, 
to hear a panel discuss “‘A Psychiatrist, 
Social Worker, and Educator Look at Guid- 
ance.’" Panel members were: the executive 
secretary of the Erie County Council of Social 
Agencies, the director of the Buffalo Guid- 
ance Clinic, and the coordinator for secondary 
education, Buffalo Public Schools. Zone 3 
publishes a newsletter, ““The Buffalo Coun- 
selor,’’ copies of which may be obtained by 
writing to Florence Welch, Grover Cleveland 
High School, Buffalo, New York. 


Guidance Uses and Abuses 
Discussed by Froehlich 


As part of the annual Maryland State 


Teachers Association Convention in Balti- 
more, the Maryland Vocational Guidance 
Association opened its fall program by as- 
sembling more than 200 counselors and teach- 
ers at the Baltimore City College on October 
19 to hear Clifford Froehlich present a 
discussion of ‘‘Guidance, Its Use and Abuse.”’ 
Dr. Froehlich, Specialist in Training Guidance 
Personnel, U. S. Office of Education, pre- 
sented several basic concepts of guidance, 
pointing out the responsibilities of counselors 
and the possible abuses to be guarded against. 
Emphasizing the dignity of man and his 
rights in a democratic society, Dr. Froehlich 
developed his talk from the following con- 
cepts and their attendant abuses: 


e Counselors have the responsibility of ac- 
cepting all who come for help 

e Each individual has the right of self- 
determination 

e A counselor has a responsibility to society 
as well as to the counselee 

e The counselor must accept and work with 
individuals as they are and as they want to be 
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Guidance for All 
Stressed by Sutherland 


The meeting of the Houston Branch of 
NVGA on November 8 was highlighted by 
the address of Robert L. Sutherland, Director 
of the Hogg Foundation for Mental Hygiene, 
at the University of Texas. Dr. Sutherland 
spoke on *“The Need for Vocational Guidance 
Services in the Community.’ He stressed 
the need for such services for all people, 
rather than just youth, and mentioned the 
increasing need of guidance for the aged. 


lowans Discuss Certification 
And Regional Meetings Plans 


At the annual fall meeting of the Iowa 
Branch, held in Des Moines November 2, a 
plan for regional meetings of the lowa Branch 
was considered. A plan for certification of 
counselors in Iowa was also submitted. 
Following the business meeting Willis Dugan 
of the University of Minnesota spoke on 
areas of counseling. 


Tri-State Counselors Branch 
Considers Program Possibilities 


The Tri-State Counselors of Maryland have 
suggested as program possibilities for 1951- 
1952: visits to industrial plants or business 
establishments (arrangements to be made 
with personnel men for pre-talk or follow- 
up talk on the occupations); a chamber of 
commerce speaker on occupations; a survey 
of educational opportunities in Tri-State 
area, to result in a brochure; a survey of 
social service agencies, to result in a brochure; 
discussion of guidance at the elementary 
school level, using SRA materials; discus- 
sion of developing community interest in 
guidance services; consideration of making 
job analyses and training and practice in job 
analyses for guidance purposes; a program on 
‘‘How I Counsel,"’ discussions, study and’ 
testing of individual techniques. 





Branch Secretaries: 
Your Reports Are Needed 
For this Column 














Who's Who—and Where 





WHO’S WHO 
—and WHERE 





Crioyp S. Steinmetz has joined the General 
Sales Department of the Reynolds Metal 
Company as Director of Sales Training. He 
was previously Director of Sales Training 
for the Owens-Corning Fiberglas Company, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


Ropert Haxsetsen has been advanced to 
the position of Assistant to the Chief, Indus- 
trial Services Section, Michigan Employ- 
ment Security Commission. He will con- 
tinue his interest in the job research unit 
which produces the Michigan ‘‘Occupational 
Guides."’ He has directed this research 
activity from its beginning in 1947. 


A man who has been both a student and an 
employer of students under Antioch College's 
study-plus-work plan recently joined the 
college's personnel department to help place 
students on their off-campus jobs. He is 
Paut Kintzet, who resigned as secretary of 
Vernay Laboratories, Inc., Yellow Springs. 


RayMonp J. Scnuicuer, Assistant Professor 
of Education, Iowa State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls, has been named to succeed 
E. W. Goetch as Director of the College 
Placement Bureau. Dr. Goetch has stepped 
into the new position of placement consult- 
ant. 


Leon L. Lerner is now with the Jewish 
Big Brother League of Baltimore as Assistant 
Executive Secretary. During the past year 
he was Industrial Coordinator, New Haven 
YMCA Junior College. 


Crarence A. Woop, formerly of Florida 
Southern College at Lakeland, has joined 
the Brusch Medical Center in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, as Psychologist. 


Bernarp BerGcer and Gitpa T. Stone have 
joined the staff of the Jewish Vocational 
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Service of Toronto as Field Representative 
and Vocational Counselor, respectively. Pre- 
viously Mr. Berger was Assistant Director 
of the Canadian Association for Labour 
Zion. Miss Stone is a recent graduate of 
the University of Toronto's Psychology 
Department. 


Tueopore H. SatzserG is now Director of 
the Vocational Guidance Office of the Jewish 
Family and Children’s Service of Denver, 
Colorado. Dr. Salzberg, who received the 
Ed.D. degree from the University of Denver 
in June, was formerly a Student Counselor 
for the University of Denver. 


EuizasetH L. Taytor last summer as- 
sumed duties as Health Education Secretary 
at the Health Association of Rochester and 
Monroe County, Rochester, New York. 


Ricuarp H. Byrne is now Associate Pro- 
fessor of Education and Counselor Trainer 
at the College of Education, University of 
Maryland. Previously he was Supervisor of 
Occupational Information and Guidance, 
New Hampshire State Board of Education. 


Wittram M. Uspane is now Assistant 
Director, Vocational Rehabilitation Depart- 
ment, Institute for the Crippled and Dis- 
abled, New York City. 


J. G. Woopswortn has recently become 
Assistant Professor of Education of the Uni- 
versity of Alberta, Calgary, Alberta, Canada. 


Revet L. Fick, formerly Director of Coun- 
seling at Stockton College and College of the 
Pacific, Stockton, California, has been ap- 
pointed Counselor-Trainer for the Territory 
of Hawaii. In this capacity he is spending 
half time with the Territorial OIGS and half 
time on the staff of Teachers College, Univer- 
sity of Hawaii, as an Associate Professor of 
Education and Psychology. 


Paut M. Parr recently assumed duties of 
Manager of the Membership Promotion De- 
partment of the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce and Industry. Formerly he was with 
the Chicago College of Commerce. 
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CURRENT NEWS 








Vocational Education from 
Junior High through Junior College 
Proposed for New York City System 


A vocational education program from the 
seventh grade through the junior college 
level was projected in New York City re- 
cently when the city’s trade-training program 
was evaluated by the State Education De- 
partment. 

An informal statement of findings and 
recommendations resulting from the two- 
year survey of New York City’s 24 vocational 
high schools included : 


e Vocational training, in time, should be 
extended to the junior college level. 

e The city should build 20 new vocational 
schools, at a cost of approximately $200- 
000,000 to replace the antiquated structures 
in which vocational instruction is now 
offered. 

eClass sizes in vocational high schools 
should be drastically reduced, especially in 
view of the fact that these schools include 
many so-called *‘slow learners."’ 

e Teachers of trade subjects and of academic 
subjects should get together as a ‘‘team"’ toa 
greater extent than they now do. 


J. Cayce Morrison, Coordinator of Re- 
search for the State Education Department, 
suggested that the seventh, eighth, and 
ninth school years should be devoted to an 
exploratory program designed to help the 
pupil find the field of work for which he is 
best fitted and to develop the pupil's ‘‘will 
and ability to succeed.’" ‘Specialized train- 
ing for the skilled trades should be withheld 
until the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth years, 
which should also provide other occupational 
training tomect the needs of young peoplewho 
leave school for work before graduation," 
Dr. Morrison added. To meet the problem 
of school-leaving he suggested not only an 


expanded day and evening program, but also 
supporting legislation and administrative ac- 
tion to require ‘‘all youths who have not com- 
pleted a high school program to be either in 
school or in socially desirable full-time em- 
ployment.”’ 

Dr. Morrison declared that the vocational 
high schools must offer an intensive guidance 
program, and should plan their courses in 
close cooperation with industry and labor. 
“They must also provide job-placement 
and follow-up service,"’ he affirmed. 


Wyoming Education Building 
Houses Modern Guidance Plant 


When the College of Education at the 
University of Wyoming moved into its new 
$1,600,000 building recently, the entire 
college was for the first time in many years 
housed under one roof. The building con- 
tains college classes with offices for all of the 
instructors, offices for the administrative 
staff, the laboratory schools, elementary and 
secondary, and several departments for special 
purposes. A new auditorium seats about 500 
persons, and a full-sized physical education 
and high school athletics gym is complete 
with dressing rooms and offices for the staff. 

The department of guidance, where coun- 
selors and special teachers are trained, has 14 
rooms. Many of these are small rooms to fit 
the needs of a department in which so much 
of the work is of an individual nature. 
Three small private offices and a lavatory 
are clustered around the reception room. 
Two rooms are used for diagnostic and re- 
medial purposes. Just off cach of these is 
an observation room with one-way mirrors 
and an inter-com system so that observers 
may see and hear what is going on in the 
remedial room without being heard or seen 
themselves. At the extreme end of the suite 
are two small rooms for individual confer- 
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ences or testing. The set-up is completed by 
a darkroom, in which are used the telebinoc- 
ular and projectors for practice in acceleration 
of reading speed, an additional office and 
storeroom. 


Japanese Diet Passes 
Smith-Hughes Type Law 


Vocational education took a step forward 
in Japan recently when a law similar to the 
Smith-Hughes Act passed the Diet. Koichi 
Masuda, Professor of Educational Psy- 
chology, Teachers College, Kobe University, 
in reporting to Occupations on the passage 
of this law, writes that national and loca! 
governments are now studying methods of 
Carrying Out its provisions. 

Further discussing current trends in voca- 
tional guidance in Japan, he writes that many 
colleges of education in both public and 
private universities are planning to train 
vocational counselors. Hitherto, he says, 
the schools have not included special coun- 
selors on their staffs. However, last winter 


the Japan Vocational Guidance Association 


in cooperation with the Japanese Association 
of Applied Psychology recommended that 
the Ministry of Education set up regulations 
for employment of counselors in the schools. 

At the present Mr. Masuda finds high 
school principals and teachers indifferent to 
vocational guidance, with a resulting in- 
adequate preparation of students for oc- 
cupational or college selection. In the 
junior high schools a number of vocational 
courses are being tried. How to bring about 
most effective selection of these courses by 
the students is a problem now confronting 
the teachers. 


Christopher Contest Challenges 
Youngsters to Purposefulness 


Youngsters are being tempted into re- 
flection on the purposes and meaning of their 
life work by a contest currently being con- 
ducted by The Christophers. 

Carrots being dangled before the partici- 
pants consist of $2,000 in prizes which will 
be given for boys and girls writing the best 
statements on “‘why"’ and “‘how”’ a teen- 


ager should prepare for a career with a pur- 
pose. The contest, which opened November 
1, will close February 1. 

Entries may be written in any form the 
contestant desires—as a letter, composition, or 
essay. A special leaflet describing the con- 
test is available from The Christophers, 18 
East 48th Street, New York 17, New York. 

What it’s all about: The Christophers try 
to stimulate Christians to go into occupa- 
tions where they, as laymen, may work for 
Christian ideals. Such occupations as educa- 
tion, government, trade unions, and writing, 
are among those they consider key occupa- 
tions in which workers have an unusual op- 
portunity to be influences for good. The 
Christopher ideal: “‘It is better to light one 
candle than to curse the darkness."’ 


Well-Trained Supervisors 
One Key to U. S. Productivity 


Carefully selected and well-trained super- 
visors in the United States make a definite 
contribution to industrial productivity, 15 
British experts have concluded after a tour 
of American industry under the Economic 
Cooperation Administration's productivity 
and technical assistance program. A 56-page 
summary of their opinions is currently being 
made available to British industries. 

Major conclusions of the group indicate 
their discussions with U. S. industrialists 
and employee relations experts convinced the 
visitors that U. K. industry would profit by 
initiating: 

e Well-informed and sustained top-manage- 
ment support of supervisory development; 

e Continuous training, not only for super- 
visors, but covering all levels of manage- 
ment; 

e Further research in the field of supervision; 
e More effective provision of advice, and of 
training courses for line-management trainers, 
to meet the requirements of smaller firms in 
relation to supervisory development. 

“If supervision is to play its full part in 
promoting productivity, then al] supervisors 
must be regarded as responsible members of 
the management team. This means that 
they must be carefully selected and trained, 
must be consulted and kept well-informed 
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about company policy and procedures and 
must be given adequate status and prospects 
of promotion by merit,"’ the report says. 

Primary emphasis is put upon decentraliza- 
tion of authority, maintenance of line- 
management authority and the importance of 
communications. 

Special features of American training of 
supervisors which interested the foreign 
analysts were the use of visual and auditory 
aids, use of conference meetings, delegation 
of training responsibility, psychological tests 
and techniques for classifying or spotting 
supervisory material, and the existence in 
large companies of specialist training staffs. 


Edison Institute Conference 
Weaves Web for Catching Scientists 


Means of ending an alarming shortage of 
engineers and scientists in the United States 
were considered at the second Thomas Alva 
Edison Foundation Institute for Science 
Teachers held November 12 and 13 at Glen- 
mont, Mr. Edison's former home in Llewellyn 
Park, West Orange, New Jersey. 

Sixty nationally prominent representatives 
of school administrators, guidance coun- 
selors, science, mathematics, English and 
social studies teachers, students, parent- 
teacher groups and boards of education at- 
tended the two-day meeting. The conference 
theme was “The Dependence of Western 
Civilization on American Industry and the 
Critical Shortage of Engineering and Scien- 
tific Manpower."’ 

In announcing the Institute, Vice Admiral 
Harold G. Bowen, executive director of the 
Foundation, declared that there is urgent 
need of interesting more high school students 
in becoming engineers and scientists. ‘‘In the 
face of our increasingly complex technological 
economy,"’ he said, ‘‘estimates as far into 
the future as possible show shortages of 
engineers and scientists in the United States 
by the tens of thousands."’ See “‘Washington 
Flashes’ for a participant's report on this 
meeting 


Adult Education Magazine 
Starts Publication Soon 


The Adult Education Association of the 
United States of America has been granted 
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support by the Fund for Adult Education 
for the establishment of a monthly magazine 
for lay, part-time, and professional workers 
in the field of adult education. 

The Association has received $94,000 to 
finance the publication project's first year, 
during which the first six issues of the 
magazine will appear. The first issue of the 
new magazine, tentatively entitled Leader- 
ship, is scheduled to appear during January. 
It will aim at improvement of the quality of 
leadership in community and group activities 
of an educational nature. 


Shortages Place Schools in Crossfire 


Shortages in qualified manpower and de- 
creased purchasing power have placed the 
nation's schools in a crossfire at the same time 
they are confronted by increased demands for 
school services, the National Education As- 
sociation reports. 

Gains by state legislatures and among 
citizens generally from 1947 to 1949 in over- 
coming wartime losses and neglect in the 
schools have slackened during the past two 
years, according to a survey of current condi- 
tions among the 48 states, District of Colum- 
bia, and U. S. territories which has just been 
completed by the NEA Research Division. 
Other findings: 

e The report estimates that 70,691 sub- 
standard teaching certificates are im use 
during the current year. 

e The report estimates that 400,000 elemen- 
tary and secondary school pupils this year 
have less than full-time school opportunities 
because of the current shortages in teacher 
supply and building facilities. These pupils 
are enrolled in schools, but are attending in 
double sessions or under other inadequate 
arrangements. 

e A total of 26,567,374 children and youth 
were enrolled in public elementary and second- 
ary schools this fall, according to the report. 
This is an increase of 800,000 above the total 
a year ago. 

e The average salary for classroom teachers 
throughout the nation this year will be 
$3,167, the report shows. Three per cent 
of the nation’s teachers will be paid less than 
$1,500 this year and an additional 21 per 
cent will be paid from $1,500 to $2,399. 








YOU MIGHT LIKE TO SEE... 





@ President Truman's suggestion that Mark 
Clark be mn to the rank of Ambassa- 
dor to the Vatican touched off a storm of con- 
troversy. It indicates how close to the sur- 
face some group tensions are. In this country 
we have much to learn about getting along 
with each other. Racial and religious mis- 
understanding is widespread. Those working 
with group guidance are noting that films 
and film strips about these controversial 
areas do help people to think through some of 
the issues involved. A reader, writing that 
About People (“You _— Like to See,’’ Octo- 
ber, 1951) can be used successfully as early 
as the fourth grade, included essays the chil- 
dren had written after viewing the film strip. 
The essays made wonderful reading and 


slowed that the strip made an impact on this, 


group. 


w Another film strip in this same vein is 
Freedom of Religion, in excellent color; the 
story is carried along by cartoon narrative. 
Theme is: in democracy religion is a private 
affair. Flashbacks indicate that many people 
came to America to escape religious persecu- 
tion. Film shows that in ‘‘Fairtown” people 
find freedom to worship as they choose, have 
equal rights to vote and hold office, regard- 
less of creed, have an equal right to work, free 
from discrimination, and their children have 
equal rights to an education. Final frames 
ot the strip indicate that we in America 
sometimes backslide from this ideal, and 
that we must all work to make the ideal a 
reality. The film strip is one of a series on 
The Nature of Democracy, produced by Cur- 
riculum Fiims, 14-17 Crescent Boulevard, 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. Cost of each is 
$5.75; for the set, $33.50. 


w Freedom of Expression, from the same series, 
also in color cartoon style, depicts the need 
for freedom to get the facts, and to discuss 
issues of concern to people. It indicates the 
moral obligation on the part of the press to 
get and to print the truth. Freedom of Expres- 
sion suggests rather strongly that politicians 


are not always in office for the good of the 
people. A good portion of the strip indicates 
what happens ot ee the truth is suppressed, 
and how easy it is to dictate to fie. under 
these conditions. The last six frames pithily 
conclude: ‘‘Because, where people choose 
their government and control it by the use of 
the ballot . . . their votes must reflect intelli- 
gent opinions, based on all the facts . . . every 
citizen must have the right to know .. . 
he must have the right to speak out... 
he and his fellow citizens must have the 
right to assemble . . . for these rights are es- 
sential to a democratic way of life.’" We 
guarantee that discussion will flow from the 
two strips mentioned above. Both deal with 
issues much in the news today. Other film 
strips in this series will be discussed from 
time to time. 


@ In using films or film strips on controver- 
sial issues it must be noted that the same 
visual material may influence different people 
in different ways, depending upon the prej- 
udices and attitudes which they bring with 
them to the showing. Shuttleworth and 
May report: “Movies tend to fix and fur- 
ther establish the behavior patterns and 
types of attitudes which already exist among 
those who attend most frequently.’" Hatred 
hurts everyone. One has to combat it in our 
tense world, if there is to be peace here or 
abroad. The animated color film Brotherhood 
of Man, Brandon, Inc., 1700 Broadway, New 
York City, shows the foolishness of prejudice 
against anyrace. The film is based upon Ruth 
Benedict's pamphlet Races of Mankind. The 
film was se by an automobile worker's 
union. The old racial prejudice slogans are 
given an airing, in amusing and happy anal- 
ogies. The film stresses how all races— 
yellow, black, and white—are about equal 
mentally, how customs only are different, 
how we ate alike in blood types, how people 
in many places have leaned to live in peace 
and friendship. The UNESCO Courier had a 
full two-page spread describing this film in its 
October, 1951, issue. They included 18 large 
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key frames from the film, with captions. 
Group guidance visual aid materials in the 
areas of controversy and human relation- 
ships are increasing with rapidity. Experi- 
ence indicates viewers find them worth their 
time. From them they learn something 
““new and interesting."’ 


@ Coronet Films has A Special Directory of 
Films on Guidance which at last count listed 
93 films. You might send for it (Coronet 
Building, Chicago 1, Illinois) and check it 
against your needs. We look forward to 
secing their much-publicized series of pre- 
induction films, described at some length in 
Coronet recently. Early prints for preview 
have been promised to your correspondents 
and the films will be described and reviewed 
in these columns as they come out. 


w In these days when more and more children 
are being transported to and from school on 
buses, it becomes increasingly important to 
have them aware of their responsibility for 
observing safe practices. - Safety on The 
School Bus is a 10-minute film which deals 
with the subject in such a natural way that 
students viewing the motion picture will 
readily identify themselves with some of the 
students portrayed in the film. The film 
opens with a scene in which two youngsters 
are riding to school on a pony. This scene, 
with its quiet roads, almost free of even 
slow-moving traffic, is soon contrasted with 
the present-day conditions on the roads of 
America and the need for safety conscious- 
ness is brought to the fore. Personal re- 
sponsibility for safety is stressed. Be on 
time; be on guard; go to your seat quickly; 
do not crowd or disturb others; avoid shrill 
conversation and laughter; keep hands and 
arms inside bus; watch out for the little 
fellows; are a few of the major individual 
responsibilities mentioned in the narration. 


A list of related films and film strips is given 
on the guide which accompanies the film. 
Young America Films, Inc., 18 East 41st 
Street, New York City, are the producers. 
Incidentally, their new catalogues on motion 
pictures and film strips are now available. 


w YAF also produces Glen Wakes Up, an 11- 
minute black and white film which drama- 
tizes for boys and girls in grades four through 
eight the importance of being good citizens. 
This film is of use in helping students to build 
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desirable attitudes toward others in the home 
and school and to understand the relation- 
ship between their responsibilities and privi- 


— The story concerns Glen, a young boy 
who feels that everyone is against him. 
Glen finds that by doing his part as a good 
citizen, he regains his oaheuetes and the re- 
spect and friendship of others. Elementary 
and Junior High School pupils will find this 
film a springboard for further discussion. 
The teachers’ guide gives suggestions for 
using the film and also the complete script for 
the narration. 


w The Three A's (age, ability, aptitude) is a 
20-minute motion picture available from 
British Information Services, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City. It depicts an ap- 
proach to functional education made by 
the Allertonshire County Modern School. 
The curriculum is designed to provide for the 
student instruction and experience based on 
the total life familiar to him, in county and 
neighborhood pursuits. ‘“Things children 
do themselves they remember longest and 
understand best’’ is the basic philosophy of 
this school. A genuine connection between 
school and real life in which experience and 
lessons complement each other is demon- 
strated. Considerable stress is placed on self- 
sufficiency. Students are shown learning and 
practicing agricultural pursuits, art, music, 
science, and cooking on coal and wood stoves 
as well as on gas. The high spot of the 
school year is a dinner where the students 
prepare and eat the food they have grown or 
raised as a part of their training. The young- 
sters in the film, in spite of appearing quite 
regimented at times, are obviously enjoying 
their school and its approach to their prob- 
lems. 


g Those of you who like to make your own 
visual teaching aids will find How to Make 
Handmade Lantern Slides an excellent teaching 
film. Showing this film at one of your 
faculty meetings will impress the teachers 
with the simplicity of making lantern slides, 
and might stimulate them to make slides for 
their own use. Etched glass, plastic, cello- 
phane, silhouette, weal, we} paper, clear 
and gelatin-coated slides are described. The 
simple techniques and all the necessary steps 
in making these seven types are demonstrated. 
Also demonstrated are the use of a light box 
and the permanent binding of 31/4 x 4 slides. 
The making of slides to be used from primary 
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levels through high school is shown and their 
subject content will undoubtedly prove to 
be a secondary source of inspiration. This 21- 
minute movie in color was produced by the 
Audio Visual Center, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana. The photoeraphy is 
excellent and many closeups are shown. 


@ Also helpful to those teachers who wish to 
produce their own slides is an article in the 
summer 195] issue of the magazine Leica 
Photography entitled ‘‘Leica for Film Strips.” 
It describes the production of a film strip in 
the field of mathematics with all the steps 
clearly described. The magazine, a quar- 
terly, is available from E. Leitz, Inc., 304 
Hudson Street, New York City, and is sent 
free of charge to all registered Leica owners. 


w The Julien Bryan Foundation of Colonial 
Williamsburg, Goodwin Bldg., Williams- 
burg, Virginia, has recently released the film 
Williamsburg Restored. While it is not strictly 
a guidance film, nevertheless it would be a 
weds teaching tool in a class in occupa- 
tions, for ic demonstrates the close coopera- 
tion necessary between researchers, archi- 
tects, laborers, and skilled workmen in such a 
roject as the restoration of a colonial city. 


he film opens with scenes in colonial Wil- 
liamsburg and then proceeds to describe step 


by step how this reconstruction was accom- 
plished. It is in color and runs for 45 minutes. 
An older companion film of the same length 
and also in color is called Life in Eighteenth 
Century Williamsburg. Both films are ex- 
cellent examples of good production and fine 
photography. 


w Kenneth L. Bowers, graduate student in 
the Communications Department, New York 
University, who has furnished reviews for 
Occupations before, has sent us a review of 
Angry Boy which we are happy to print in this 
column. Angry Boy is a 33-minute, black and 
white 16-mm sound film produced by Affil- 
iated Film Producers for the Michigan State 
Department of Mental Health. Tommy 
Randall, a fifth grader, is caught stealing 
money from his teacher's purse. At the 
school principal's suggestion, Tommy and 
his mother go to the state guidance clinic. 
The trained staff of psychiatrists endeavors to 
discover and correct the cause of the hate and 
emotional disturbance behind Tommy's steal- 
ing, poor school work, and generally poor ad- 
justment. The roots of the trouble are shown 
to lie in the home relationships, where the 
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grandmother, father, and mother contribute 
to the boy's insecurity. Flashbacks reveal 
how Tommy, who is fundamentally a good 
or normal child, is the victim of his mother's 
frustrations and misguided concern and his 
father’s failure to fulfill his role as head of the 
family. The bitterness and maladjustment of 
other members of the family are shown to be 
underlying causes of Tommy's poor adjust- 
ment and misbehavior. The problem is not 
oversimplified. Psychiatric treatment is 
shown to be a long and highly specialized 
undertaking. A good example is given of 
the facilities utilized by one state for the 
treatment of such cases. Guidance techniques 
such as the picture story test, study of 
Tommy's drawings, consultation, and ques- 
tioning during play are shown. The film is 
valuable as an illustration of a normal boy 
whose needs for love, understanding, and re- 
spect are recognized by the guidance clinic 
personnel. Criticism has been directed at 
an incident in the film in which the principal 
telephones rather than confers directly with 
Tommy's mother. The excellent general 
quality of story and acting throughout make 
it an outstanding film in its field. The film is 
clear in sound and in picture. It should be of 
value to teachers, student teachers, parents, 
and guidance personnel. It can be obtained 
from the New York University Film Library 
on a rental basis. 


w To ask if those using visual aids have the 
Educational Film Guide and the Filmstrip Guide 
available seems a little like asking if an 
editor has a dictionary on his desk, or a schoo! 
has a library. However, it may be noted 
that they are indispensable to anyone using 
visual aids. The Educational Film Guide has 
a title list of over 7,000 films with subject 
entries, and a selected, classified, and anno- 
tated list of over 4,000 films. It contains a 
directory of producers and distributors. 
There is a monthly supplement. The Film- 
strip Guide has a title and subject index cover- 
ing 2,968 film strips and a classified subject 
list, with a brief description of the contents of 
the film strip. Sets and series are also listed. 
Usually only a sales price is given, since it is 
not common practice to rent film strips. 
The Guides are available from the H. W 
Wilson Company, New York 52, New York, 
for subscriptions of $4.00 each. Included are 
the nine monthly issues and the annual 
volumes.—Witu1aM D. Wirxins and Ricnarp 
U. Hormann. 








YOU MIGHT LIKE TO READ... 





w The proportion of students benefiting from 
work experience programs seldom exceeds 10 
per cent of school enrollments in the compara- 
tively few schools offering this type of train- 
ing according to Stuart Anderson in “‘High 
School Work Experience Programs in Action"’ 
reported in the August issue of American School 
Board Journal. As a result of a survey of 38 
high schools with work experience programs 
he presents common practices regarding in- 
struction and supervision, use of advisory 
committees, granting of credit, selection of 
students, level of offerings, rates of pay. He 
concludes, ‘School administrators and board 
members will do well to investigate this 
much-neglected area of the high school curric- 
ulum.”’ 


@ ‘What is the best way to tell a boy you 
have to be home at a special time?’’ is one of 
the questions posed and answered by Jane 
Weyl in her September Ladies Home Journal 
column “‘The Sub Deb."" In “Ask Any 
Boy . . ."’ she answers the above by saying: 
‘How a girl tells a boy doesn’t matter so 
much—it's when she tells him that counts. 
A guy likes to know the curfew hour at the 
beginning of the evening so he can plan the 
fun to fit the time. Boys don't mind curfews, 
but they do mind being told about them at the 
last minute."’ The other questions are al- 
most equally significant ol the answers as 
concise and penetrating. 


mw The revised edition of the Occupational 
Outlook Handbook is called to the attention of 
the general reader by Edward B. Lockett in 
his October 6th “‘Report to the Editors’’ in 
the Saturday Evening Post. ‘“‘How to Book 
Yourself for a Job’’ is the current title of the 
column in which he extracts some down-to- 
earth income data on some of the glamour 
jobs. Speaking of the haziness of most 
youngsters regarding jobs and careers he 
says, ‘Left alone, as in the past, most drift 
in three dangerous directions, labor experts 
say. They automatically follow a parent's 
trade or profession, or force themselves into 
shied positions despite aptitudes for 
higher-paid industrial jobs, or take the first 


available opening in the biggest industry 
near their homes. Once settled, married and 
otherwise obligated, they hesitate to hunt 
4 more suitable work, and remain ‘stuck for 
ife. 


w A down-to-earth and step-by-step report 
of the inauguration and expansion of a pro- 

am of pn services is to be found in the 
comer issue of Work and Training—Guid- 
ance Information for Virginians. The plan 
outlined shows implementation of some of 
the most essential elements of a sound ap- 
proach such as provision of leadership in the 
person of a counselor appointed from the 
staff, democratic participation by the staff, 
encouragement of professional activity, selec- 
tion and implementation of specific projects 
and, above all, all-out administrative sup- 
port. This issue also carries a reprint of a 
speech made by Royce E. Brewster entitled 
“The School, The Community, and The 
Guidance Program.” 


gw We know too little about students who 
are employed part-time and their problems, 
according to Howard S. Bretsch in The Clear- 
ing House for September. In ‘Know Your 
Part-Time Workers’ he reports on a 14-point 
study of these student workers and concludes 
that in their behalf schools should provide 
work 


better guidance, draw school life an 
life more closely together, give greater at- 
tention to their social-emotional problems 
and better evaluate efforts in behalf of this 
group of students. 


w ‘Now It’s Marriage in the High Schools"’ 
points out Lester A. Kirkendall in the Sep- 
tember Oregon Education Journal. He says that 
three-fourths of Oregon high schools have 
one or more mesial sual most Cases in- 
volving girls married to out-of-school men, 
and that, in the minds of administrators, 
teachers and even fellow students, they present 
certain problems. It is claimed that they 
interfere with the established routine, are an 
unsavory influence and create resentment on 
the part of the unmarried teacher. Kirken- 
dall believes these “problems” are not too 
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serious and draws out implications for the 
school program in terms of better counseling, 
development of a more realistic work experi- 
ence program, more curricular attention to 
family is checuton, flexible time schedules, 
and part-time schooling. Expressing the 
view that the problem of high school mar- 
riages will be forced increasingly on our at- 
tention he concludes that we should develop 
more effective ways of meeting the need. 


w School and College Placement for October 
provides so much of value to the counselor 
that special efforts to consult a copy will be 
repaid. In addition to ‘‘Careers in Sociol- 
ogy"’ by Myron F. Lewis, Forrest H. Kirk- 
patrick writes on ““The Job of Vocational 
Guidance’’ and Mary E. Hopkins on ‘‘The 
Transition from School to Job." 

Kirkpatrick deplores the inordinate claims 
made by ‘“‘evangelists of occupational ad- 
justment”’ and calls for a fuller recognition of 
the limitations of guidance. He examines the 
characteristics or attitudes of the counselor 
implied by the guidance concept and proceeds 
to point out the serious shortcomings of 
teachers and some poorly oriented counsel- 
ors. Lack of practical experience in non- 
academic activities, occupational snobbery, 
concepts Of individual differences based pri- 
marily upon the speed with which the student 
can absorb the academic courses, unsound 
guesses relative to qualifications for success, 
undue dependence on a single test score or 
some other isolated predictor, and the false 
assumption that high scores on mental ability 
tests ‘are superior to average or low scores 
in the prediction of success in any occupa- 
tion’’ are some of the glaring misconceptions 
and malpractices he catalogs. He concludes: 
The job of vocational guidance is not simple 
and it is not a field for amateurs with the 
urge to take over someone's life plan."’ 

Miss Hopkins points out some of the basic 
problems and dangers of the transition from 
the academic to the workday world. She 
calls for constant seeking for and revaluation 
of practical methods for easing this change. 
In advocating closer cooperation between 
school and employer she expresses the opin- 
ion that the employer's “‘blunt conclusion 
that it’s futile to offer any help to sincere 
school officials because ‘they're not practical 
and never could earn their salt at real work""’ 
is as harmful as the white collar phobias of 
the academically minded teacher. Other 
community groups such as social agencies 


and churches can help, too, and the employer 
can profitably use some school-tested tech- 
niques with new employees such as “‘extra- 
curricular’’ activities and “‘big brothers."’ 


@ In “Worse and Worse—Our Schools"’ the 
October Changing Times says, “Any good 
family doctor could have told you six years 
ago that the schools would be jammed this 
year."" With the big new wave of yoy 
sters coming up the supply of teachers is far 
behind (one teacher in six unqualified), 
teachers’ pay always behind (it's a cryin 
shame), school construction up but ‘till 
lagging and we spend a lot but not on schools 
(twice as much for recreation). The article 
concludes: ‘‘Only you, and people like you, 
can work the needed mira o There isn’t 
any other answer."’ 


*‘How They Earned Their First Dollar’’ 
gives the low-down on 26 of our great and 
near-great. Some samples: washing windows 
and bottles (Truman), staging Cinderella 
(Clare Booth Luce), trapping prairie chickens 
(Marvin Jones), and chopping cotton (Tom 
Connally). 


m County-level guidance services for Cali- 
fornia schools are recommended by Daniel 
W. Langston in the October California Journal 
of Secondary Education. Guidance workers 
employed at the county level would provide 
leadership, in-service training of counselors 
and oe. Ay and specialized services not 


otherwise available. Some readers may Spe 


tion the emphasis on psychotherapy and the 
inclusion of special education services in the 
program. 


ws ‘A Time of Crisis—Danger with Oppor- 
tunity’’ is a symposium edited by Alice Miel 
appearing in September Childhood Education. 
It is an attempt to help educators better 
understand and gain perspective of the present 
world crisis by recording the views of a 
statesman (Bunche), a group of 10-year-olds, 
a mother, a teacher, and a historian. The 
last named points out that today's battles 
are probably no more bitter than those of 
revious ages and views the present crisis as 
‘simply an extension of the struggle of the 
masses of people everywhere to assert the 
rights and dignity of the individual. . . ."" 
The same issue also carried ‘‘Signs of Strain 
in School and Community"’ by Mildred Peters 
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such as failure and drop-out rates, lack of in- 
terest in school, teacher turnover, attacks on 
the school, etc. Frustration and tension 
play a significant part here she says, and 
states, “The need for identifications of self 
must be recognized and utilized, . . . group 
identification can be used as a means of rein- 
forcing the ‘self’ in a positive way. Capital- 
ize on group psychology to establish group 
codes, group deliberation of cause and et- 
fect, and group action for altruism."’ 


ws How autobiographies prepared in English 
classes may be on as a basis for discussion 
of common problems of choice and adjust- 
ment as well as for counseling is described 
by Clare M. Gillespie and Harold Zlotnik 
in * What Makes Me Tick?—A Unit in Atti- 
tudes”’ found in the September English Jeurnal 
Phrases, sentences, and paragraphs were 
culled from the autobiographies, mimeo- 
‘graphed without identification of source, and 
used as a basis for discussion in the mocked- 
up situations of an employment office of an 
industrial concern and an admissions office of 
a college. 


@ Four articles of interest are to be found in 
the September Personnel. Two of them are 
on communication and have implications for 
school and community relationships of the 
school counselor as well as for business and 
industry. They are: ‘Barriers to Com- 
munication” by S. H. Hoslett and “‘Is Man- 
agement Listening?’ by W. E. Shurtleff. 
The other two provide new information or 
views on the nature and problems of person- 
nel workers in business and industry. Geor- 
gine La Montagne presents “‘Salaries and 
Functions of Personnel Women: A Study of 
the Personnel Club of New York’ and Na- 
thaniel Cantor contributes “A Sociologist 
Looks at Personnel Administration."’ 


ws ‘Why not adopt as a goal for our guidance 
orograms the replacement of authoritarianism 
“ the practice of cooperative human rela- 
tions?’’ asks Esther Lloyd Jones in a pene- 
trating article in the October Teachers College 


Record. She expresses the fear that our undue 
concentration on organizational patterns 
and specific services and our tendency to 
limit our goals to what we have experienced, 
been taught, is congenial with our own philos- 
ophy, or is a means by which we continue to 
do just what we know best how to do lower 
oursightsand limitourhorizons. ‘The goal of 
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guidance should not be to set up and maintain 
organizational pyramids of authority, but to 
keep in operation such vital interaction of 
people in terms of their common problems 
that as one dominant idea wears out or ceases 
to engage their full concern another dominant 
central idea is developing from the group to 
serve as their foundation of action and self- 
coordination.” In short, let not the means 
be mistaken for the ends. 


w An unusual, but significant, dimension of 
occupational information is explored in 
‘The Professional Dance Musician and His 
Audience’ by Howard S. Becker in the 
September American Journal of Sociclogy. He 
analyzes and illustrates ‘the hostility which 
arises out of the interaction of professional 
and layman’’ and contends that musicians 
feel themselves isolated and therefore set up 
further barriers through self-segregation. 
Of especial interest to counselors is Becker's 
suggestion that “‘similar conflicts are to be 
found in other service occupations and re- 
search in such areas could profitably focus 
on such matters as the professional's concept 
of his client, the manner in which the client 
impinges on .. . his work, the effects of such 
conflicts on professional organizations 

and the relation of such dilemmas to the 
individual's participation in the life of the 
larger society.”” 


@ ‘‘It (American labor) challenged the right 
to rule, but not the nature of the rule,”’ says 
Daniel Bell in “‘Labor’s Coming of Middle 
Age’’ in October Fortune. He contends that 
labor is now shedding its orientation toward 
the left and displays a strong sentiment for 
welfare measures, but not for planning. Con- 
siderable space is devoted to portraits of 
labor leaders including examinations of 
their programs and personalities. 


@ ‘The Basis for a Democratic Curriculum"’ 
in the October High School Journal reviews 
the basic considerations underlying curricu- 
lum revision based on pupil needs rather than 
subject matter. The entire issue is devoted to 
this topic with contributions in the form of 
six articles. In later issues of the journal 
further exploration of the structure of the 
individual and of his relations with his so- 
ciety will be presented. 


win ‘More about Occupations"’ in the 
October School Life, Walter J. Greenleat de- 





You Might Like To Read 


scribes the revised edition of the Occupational 
Outlook Handbook and the Dictionary of Occu- 
pational Titles and asserts that they form a 
nucleus for any occupational library, large 
or small. He also points out that the total 
cost of the three volumes is only $10.25. 
As is the case with any collector, Greenleaf 
shows the need for classifying occupations 
into poy groups and again calls at- 
tention to the lack of information on the 
skilled and semi-skilled categories in which 
so many are employed. Connecien need 
more information about the less-well-pub- 
licized occupations and of industrial proc- 
esses as they relate to jobs. The Handbook 
and the Dictionary are presented as helping to 
supply some of the dchcicncics common in 
most libraries of occupational information. 


w Alchough the Wage and Hour Act of 1938 
prohibited employment of children under 16 
years of age in interstate industries during 
school hours, it was not until January, 1950, 
that these provisions were extended to cover 
child labor on commercial farms. Now, re- 
orts the October American Child, six bills are 
folie Congress to repeal or seriously weaken 
the amendment ‘‘so that children under 16 
years of age would once again be permitted to 
skip school for crop work."’ In resisting 
these attempts to undermine the law, this 
article on “School Officials Back Federal 
Law’’ reports on a survey of 505 counties in 
46 states where the law was applicable. 
School attendance, as a direct result of the 
law, increased in 240 counties, remained the 
same in 257 counties and fell on only 8 coun- 
ties. Also “‘Four out of every five school 
superintendents in counties where the law 
applied stated that it did not hamper the 
harvesting of crops.”’ 


ws Edward K. Strong, Jr., reports on a com- 
parison of occupational interest scores of 345 
college students with the occupations engaged 
in 20 years later in the autumn Educational and 
Psychological Measurement. In ‘‘Interest Scores 
While in College of Occupations Engaged in 
20 Years Later’’ he concludes: ‘1. There 
is surprisingly high agreement between 
Vocational Interest Test scores of college men 
and occupations engaged in 20 years later. . . . 
2. Continuous employment for 20 years in 
an occupation causes a slight increase in 
score.... 3. Change in employment is ac- 
companied by changes in interest scores. . . . 
4. Men who change their occupations do not 
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have as high mean scores, cither before or 
after the change, as do men who do not 
change their occupations.... 5. Freshman 
score slightly lower than seniors, on the 
average, but the differences are not statisti- 
cally significant... . 6. The best method 
of measuring anything is to use a device 
specifically designed to measure that thing."’ 


ws ‘Counseling Adolescents about Voca- 
tions’’ by Jane F. Culbert and ‘Vocational 
Guidance through Drama"’ are featured ar- 
ticles in the October Journal of the NADW. 
The first article describes the procedures of the 
Vocational Advisory Service built around 
three case studies. The script of a play, 
“The Actor,’” with questions for discussion is 
presented in the second article. 


w A red flag of warning for social workers, 
equally applicable to and significant for 
counselors, is raised in ““The Impact of the 
Social Worker's Cultural Structure on Social 
Therapy’’ by Sol Wiener Ginsburg in the 
October Social Casework. He points out the 
vital role played by cultural forces in the 
development of the social worker's personal- 
ity; how these forces affect his attitudes to- 
ward: himself, his clients, and his job; that 
these attitudes may conflict with those of 
his clients and in any case play an important 
role in his understanding and treatment of 
client problems; and that these cultural 
forces’ often operate at the unconscious level 
Referring to ie social worker, Ginsburg con- 
cludes: ‘To work effectively he must bring 
to the task thorough understanding not 
only of the individual in need but of the 
community in which he lives. This is a 
gtave and weighty responsibility, demanding 
an immense and wide-flung knowledge of the 
world and of one’s self.""—Crarence W. 
Faitor and Graduate Students, University of 


Colorado. 
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Occupations—A Basic Course ror Coun- 
secors, by Walter J. Greenleaf. Voca- 
tional Division Bulletin No. 247, Occupa- 
tional Information and Guidance Series 
No. 16, Office of Education, Federal 
Security Agency, 1951. U. S. Govern- 
nent Printing Office, Washington 235, 
D.C. 191 pp. $.45. 


He: Is AN EXCELLENT source booklet for 
every counselor who has contact with 
young people who may be concerned with 
the choice of an occupation. While pri- 
marily written for the training of cnaisten 
in occupations at the college level, it is an 
excellent reference booklet for all counselors 
and teachers at the secondary level. 

The author points to the ever present and 
growing need for the proper training of 
counselors, especially in the field of occupa- 
tions. This bulletin is an attempt to provide 
the basis for a course which would satisfy 
this need. A statement of his aims for a 
course of this type indicates the scope of the 
material. ‘The course should show. . . how 
to use the Dictionary of Occupational Titles, 
how to recognize and classify occupations 
that they may observe, how to select workers 
for various types of work, how to discover 
personal characteristics of workers, how to 
recommend training for jobs, and in general 
how to find, evaluate, use, and interpret 
information about occupations.’ 

The specific suggestions and techniques 
which are made to the teacher-trainer who 
may be teaching a course of this type are 
most helpful. Many of these techniques are 
adaptable to courses or units in occupations 
at the secondary school level. In fact, the 
greatest use of the bulletin can be made by 
those secondary school guidance workers, 
since so few colleges offer any training in this 
area. 

A considerable portion of the bulletin is 
devoted to a listing of source materials in 
the field of occupations. Periodicals, mono- 
graphs, references, reference books, voca- 


tional counseling services, visual aids, to 
mention a few, are all listed in the appendix. 

This bulletin should be in the hands of 
every guidance worker who deals with 
youth or is engaged in the training of other 
workers.—T. J. KugMMeERLEIN, Director, De- 
partment of Pupil Personnel, Milwaukee Public 
Schools, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


PRINCIPLES OF GUIDANCE AND Pupit Per- 
SONNEL Work, by Arthur J. Jones. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Company, Inc., 1951. 
630 pp. $4.75. 


HOSE GUIDANCE WORKERS who have been 

around for 20 years will not have much 
difficulty in recognizing Jones’ fourth edi- 
tion of Principles of Guidance as an old, 
tried, and true friend. The chief changes in 
this edition are a larger and slightly longer 
book, clear and readable type on a good grade 
of paper, the omission of the chapter on the 
impact of the war on guidance, revision of the 
references at the end of each chapter, re- 
writing of parts of most of the chapters, and 
the addition of some figures and tables, 
particularly those which refer to population, 
school attendance, and occupational trends. 

By and large, though, the text is a duplica- 
tion in philosophy and fact of the third 
edition. The 27 chapters are divided into 
four sections: ‘Meaning and Purpose of 
Guidance’’; “Methods of Investigation in 
Guidance and Personnel Work’’; ‘‘Methods 
of Guiding Students’’; and ‘‘Organization, 
Present Status, and Evaluation of Guidance 
and Pupil Personnel Work.*’ These are the 
sections formerly used and the chapters fall 
into exactly the same design as before with 
the — that, as in the title, ‘Pupil 
Personnel Work"’ has been added to many of 
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them. Chapter 24 now reads ‘‘Guidance for 
Individual Development and for Leisure 
Time’ instead of “‘Personal Guidance and 
Leisure Time Guidance.’’ The term “‘visit- 
ing teacher’’ has been replaced with “‘school 
social workers."’ 

This preoccupation with minutiae on the 
part of the reviewer is not to be construed as 
oblique criticism but rather to indicate that 
students and teachers who have successfully 
used Jones’ earlier editions will not be dis- 
appointed with this one. There has been no 
turning away from his position that guidance 
has the unique function of assisting the stu- 
dent to male choices wisely and with in- 
creasing self-dependence. He has not been 
afraid to define pupil personnel work, gui- 
dance, counseling, and education, nor has he 
refrained from using guidance as a noun. 


While counselors, their qualifications and 
certification, have been treated at some 
length, counseling as a function has been 
briefly dismissed, considering the magnitude 
of the text. The chapter on tests would 
have benefited from a comparison of tables 
showing the Army General Classification 
Test faba with those printed on the Army 


Alpha, despite some differences in the groups 


tested. Placement, as discussed by Jones, 
seems to carry the narrow connotation of job 
placing. The reader is adjured at one point 
to ae frequent use of the frontispiece to 
avoid misunderstanding, but there is no 
frontispiece. Five posters from a 1917 U. S. 
Bureau of Education Bulletin on *‘The Money 
Value of Education’’ would cause a wave of 
hysteria if shown to boys and girls in 1951. 
It may be that these posters were deliberately 
retained as an ironic thrust at inflation; if so, 
they will be misunderstood. 

This reviewer first came to know of guid- 
ance through Jones’ second edition. He has 
used the third edition as a text in many 
basic classes and as a reference in all other 
guidance courses under his jurisdiction. 
There can be no disputing the general over-all 
grasp of the field which Jones possesses. 
His conservatism is always on the side of 
understanding and tolerance. Fundamentally 
his presentation is sound and convincing. 
There is no reason to believe that this fourth 
edition will not continue his present domina- 
tion in the field among colleges offering an 
introductory course in guidance.—RicHarD 
L. Bearp, Associate Professor of Education, 
and Counselor Trainer, Marshall College, Hunt- 


ington, West Virginia. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR CERTIFICATION OF TEACH- 
ERS, COUNSELORS, LIBRARIANS, ADMINISTRA- 
TORS FOR ELEMENTARY ScHOOLS, SECONDARY 
Scnoots, Junior Coxtieces, by Robert C. 
Woellner and M. Aurilla Wood. 16th ed., 
1951-1952. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1951. 119pp. $3.50. 


W ones AND Woon, in their new six- 
teenth edition, again bring up to date 
their excellent annual compilation of certifi- 
cation requirements for public school per- 
sonnel. these summaries have taken their 
place as a standard reference work for coun- 
selors, placement officers, teacher training 
directors, and others who need information on 
current state requirements for initial or first 
level certificates for teachers, administrators, 
counselors, and librarians in the 48 states. 

The authors, back in 1933, prepared a 
digest of state requirements for beginning 
secondary school teachers. Over the years, 
they have published annual revisions adding 
state requirements for beginning elementary 
teachers, junior college teachers, and adminis- 
trators on all levels, and finally in 1948, in- 
formation on counselors and librarians. The 
usability of the new edition has been further 
enhanced by the edition of a table of con- 
tents and pagination. 

Despite the apparent care with which the 
authors have collected and summarized the 
data, there are a few scattered misinterpreta- 
tions or errors in the requirements for coun- 
selors, the area of certification this reviewer 
is in position to check for accuracy. In the 
case of Utah, Woellner and Wood have sum 
marized the requirements for the Professional 
Certificate for counselors rather than the 
initial or Provisional Certificate. While the 
Professional Certificate requires, among other 
things, a Master's Degree and 55 quarter 
hours of credit, the Provisional Certificate 
requires only a Bachelor's Degree and 12 
quarter hours of course work. 

In describing counselor requirements for 
Maryland, the fact that two years of teaching 
experience is required for a part-time coun- 
selor’s certificate and three years for a full-time 
counselor's certificate is omitted. Also, the 
Mississippi State requirement for beginning 
counselors is three years of teaching experi- 
ence rather than two, according to the Mis- 
sissippi School Bulletin 130 of August, 1949 
The same bulletin, it may be added, includes 
the fact that a librarian must have three 
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years of successful library experience for 
certification. This is not mentioned in 
Woellner and Wood's summary. 

Uniformity in spelling out requirements is 
highly desirable in a reference work of this 
type where the user may often wish to make 
comparisons of requirements between states. 
For the most part, the descriptions of the 
academic, ob macs tary and other require- 
ments ate complete and well done. In 
spots, however, the publication fails to 
present the complete picture. To illustrate, 
the specific courses required for a counselor's 
certificate are completely spelled out for the 
states of West Virginia, Ohio, Maryland, 
Missouri, and others. On the other hand, 
course requirements for Mississippi, Utah, 
Pennsylvania are not spelled out, but are 
described only in terms of number of semester 
hours. 

The comprehensiveness of this highly useful 
and usable collection of certification facts 
must mark it as the reference to consult when 
counselors, certification officials, placement 
officers, teachers in training, practicing 
school personnel, and others. wish to find 
state requirements for obtaining initial certifi- 
cates in the areas of work covered. 
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Through their annual revisions of certifica- 
tion data, Woellner and Wood are performin 
a real service to all persons interested in m 
ucation and in school personnel certification 
policies.—BenjaMIN Kremen, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Education, Fresno State College, Fresno, 
California. 
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AnNuAL Review or Psycnotocy (Volume 
IL), ed. by Calvin P. Stone and Donald W. 
Taylor. Stanford; Annual Reviews, Inc., 
1951. 389pp. $6.00. 


Ts REVIEW OF reported research covers 
chiefly 1950, but because each year's 
volume is slightly different in the areas 
covered in the various chapters—or each 
chapter is slightly different in its emphasis 
from the review of the previous year—some 
earlier work is included. Each chapter is by 
a noted psychologist, and each year there is a 
change of reviewers. 

Of the 18 chapters some, such as those on 
comparative and physiological psychology 
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or somesthesis, may be of only marginal 
interest to readers of OccupaTIONs. Cube, 
like those on vision, hearing, personality, 
or learning, will be consulted to bring one up 
to date on recent significant research. But 
the rest of the chapters are worth the cost of 
the volume to the average counselor. Robert 
Challman reviews clinical methods with em- 
phasis on diagnostic problems, and Starke 
Hathaway clinical methods with emphasis on 
therapy. Dewey Stuit covers counseling 
methods from the standpoint of diagnostics 
and Harold Pepinsky from the standpoint of 
therapy. Roger Barker reviews research re- 
lated to child development, Nathan Shock re- 
search relating to later maturity, Roger 
Bellows the field of industrial psychology, 
David Katz group processes, Norman Taub 
abnormalities of behavior, Donald Mac- 
Kinnon personality, and J. B. Stroud educa- 
tional psychology. In every case a scholar 
who has contributed distinctly to the field he 
reviews has picked out the noteworthy 
research of the year and commented on it. 
The advantages of this volume seem to this 
reviewer to lie in two different areas. First, 
it enables the busy practitioner to have the 
literature handy, and generally in exception- 
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ally brief style. Second, while a volume of 
this sort does not have the coverage of an 
Abstracts volume, it can be critical. For 
instance when Roger Barker criticizes some of 
the emphases in research in child development 
his readers get a new insight into the present 

sition of child psychology. When Allen 
Pawards reviews research design, he not 
only points up distinctive trends but shows 
how, from the literature, this or that sort of 
problem could have been more economically 
attacked so far as the experimenter’s time 
and energy are concerned, and how more valid 
conclusions could have been squeezed from 
the data—had they been collected in such 
and such a way or subjected to such and 
such an analysis. Extent of coverage is 
suggested by the fact that in the index there 
is over a column of references to counseling, 
with most of these dealing with counseling 
therapy. 

Just as a matter of curiosity, it may be 
noted that the psychologist most often cited 
in this review of 1950's literature is Lee 
Cronbach.—Wattser L. Wirxins, Professor 
of Psychology, St. Louis University. 


>— 


GuILpINnc THE YounG Cuixp, ed. by Helen 
Heffernan and a Committee of the Cali- 
fornia School Supervisors Association. 
Boston: D.C. Heath & Co., 1951. 338 pp. 
$4.25. 


HIs Is ONE Of the most practical, compre- 

hensive publications to deal with the 
school program for the five-year-old child 
it has been this reviewer's privilege to read. 
One is impressed at once with the wealth of 
experience that is represented in the author- 
ship of the book. All of these people are in 
positions of responsibility which bring them 
in close touch with the problems which 
confront the teacher of the five-year-old and 
all aspects of the administrative and instruc- 
tional services of the school are represented. 

The fact that the publication is the result 
of a number of years of study and experience 
involving all of the individuals who have 
participated in its preparation, lends signifi- 
cance to the value of the information it 
contains. The inspiration for the book had 
its inception with the organization of the 
California School Supervisors’ Association 
back in 1923. Many conferences have been 
held and many carefully planned studies have 
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been pursued previous to the final screening of 
the materials which have gone into the book. 

Every facet of the instructional program 
for the five-year-old is treated in detail. 
Each is well illustrated by actual photographs 
of the activities described and the appendix 
contains a great deal of detailed information 
which the teacher would need in getting 
together the materials she might require in 
the various projects which a program of this 
kind encourages. 

The reviewer would like to recommend 
the book as a first purchase for administrators, 
coordinators, oar classroom teachers, who 
are working with the five-year-old child. 
It would also be valuable in the hands of 
parents who are interested in learning more 
about the instructional program of children 
of this .age.—H. K. Bennett, Assistant 
Superintendent, Dearborn Public Schools, Dear- 
born, Michigan. 


<> 


AND Youtu The Process of 
York: ~ McGraw-Hill 
470 pp. $3.75 


ADOLESCENCE 
Maturing. New 
Book Co., 1947. 


Landis chooses to em- 


|" THIs BooK Dr. 
phasize the importance of social experi- 
ence in understanding adolescents and youth. 
He illustrates how social processes work in 
the formation of personality from childhood 


toyouth. This is done by means of numerous 
sources as well as other evidence. The an- 
alysis is generally on an elementary level. 
There is little analysis of the processes of 
role taking, communication, or the achieve- 
ment of an adult self-image. Although such 
concepts may be handled in lay terms, the 
reader will find a relatively barren conceptual 
framework of his study of adolescents. 

The book is divided into five parts: (1) 
biology, social structure, and personality; 
(2) attaining moral maturity; (3) the transi- 
tion to marital adulthood; (4) the struggle 
for economic adulthood; (5) adolescents and 
youth in the school. A total of 21 chapters 
including the introduction was used in an 
effort to develop these five topics. The 
range of subject matter is great. The depth 
of analysis in nearly all cases is severely 
limited. Advanced social psychology stu- 
dents will learn little if anything new about 
the adolescent from Adolescence and Youth. 
On the other hand the book would provide a 
valuable introduction to social psychology of 
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Again Available: 


The 2 Allen 


Guidance Manuals 


for Counselors & Teachers 


With the new emphasis upon giving guidance 
throughout the school program, and upon giving 
more attention to the personal problems of students, 
these two guidance manuals are more useful than 
ever to every faculty member of junior and senior 
high schools. They contain the materials of in- 
struction, which the teacher reads to the group. 
Both manuals are by Dr. Richard D. Allen, who as 
assistant superintendent of schools in charge of guid- 
ance in Providence, R. 1., developed the famous 
Providence guidance program. Introductions to 
the books are by Harold C. Hand and Goodwin 
Watson. Order both manuals on approval today. 


Common Problems 
in Group Guidance 
By Richard D. Allen 


This book contains the basic units of the grou 
guidance program. Committees of the NVGA. 
worked with Dr. Allen in selecting these problems, 
from among hundreds, as the 60 most commonly 
faced by high-school students. These committees 
also collaborated on the development of the units. 

The problems deal with the adjustment of the 
student to his present environment, his studies, and 
his future life. They concern the student’s most 
pressing current needs and his social and economic 
problems. 


Helps to the Teacher: Complete, adequate helps to the 
teacher for each of the 60 problems include: Statement of the 
objectives, references, discussion of the principal issues in- 
volved, suggested projects, and timing and motivation of the 
problem. List price, $2.50 


Case-Conference 
Problems in 
Group Guidance 
By Richard D. Allen 


The case-conference is acknowledged to be the 
best method for group-guidance work that involves 
character. This book develops the case-conference 
method adequately for use by teachers. The 52 
tested cases deal with the personal social relations of 
students. Committees of the N.V.G.A. collabo- 
rated with Dr. Allen on this book. It constitutes a 
character-education program of far-reaching bene- 
fits to students. 

Helps to the Teacher: Preparation of the teacher for the use 
of the case-conference me is offered in a 22 pase explanation 
by Dr. Allen. Helps and instructions for each of the 52 case 
conferences include: Statement of the objectives, references, 
discussion of principal issues involved, summary of the course 
of the and timing and motivation of 
the case. 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 
207 Fourth Ave., New York 3 





and 
List ph $2.25 
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adolescence for beginning classes, for the 
author has brought together in one volume 
much valuable material from widely scat- 
tered sources. 

The book has many commendable fea- 
tures. Among them are: the extensive 
bibliography at the end of each chapter; 
the numerous charts, tables and graphs; 
and a style and vocabulary which will be 
attractive to students at any level. 

Landis writes almost exclusively of the 
social influences on personality. His dis- 
cussion of “‘organic foundations’’ (Chapter 5) 
is so limited that it may give the reader a 
false impression of such factors. This social 
deterministic presentation sometimes leads 
to errors of oversimplification. 

Landis constantly emphasizes the role of 
the school as an agency for guiding the de- 
velopment of adolescents. Leouaheee the 
book the school is challenged and its re- 
sponsibilities are pointed out. The last 
four chapters deal directly with the adoles- 
cent and the school. There, is however, 
little recognition of the school's limitations 
in this area. The less cautious reader may 
get the impression that the school can do any- 
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thing with adolescents the teachers might 
wish. The impact of other forces is recog- 
nized, but not always placed in proper pro- 
spective. 

Briefly, Dr. Landis has written a compre- 
hensive, easy to read treatise on adolescent 
development—a book that should prove 
informative and challenging enough to mo- 
tivate beginning students in such a manner 
that they will have a desire to read other 
studies dealing with the adolescent. There 
is doubt that the book adds materially to 
the field of knowledge for those who have 
done advanced study on adolescent develop- 
ment. Furthermore psychologists and many 
child growth specialists will certainly ques- 
tion his contention that personality is de- 
termined so completely by social processes 
Many sociologically oriented persons will 
welcome Adolescence and Youth as a balance 
for the popular biological and individualistic 
publications that have had so much influence 
on parents and educators. Guidance per- 
sonnel and occupational counselors in the 
high schools will find it a useful book.— 
Ray Tompson anv W. B. Brooxover, 
Michigan State College, East Lansing. 





Treat Yourself to an Extra Vacation 


When You Go to the Convention at Los Angeles 


A special sightseeing tour through the West has been arranged for the members by the 
American Express Company to the National Vocational Guidance Association national con- 
vention at Los Angeles March 30—April 3. 


This convention-plus-vacation tour offers delegates an opportunity to enjoy a carefree, 
educational trip to some of the West’s most outstanding scenic attractions. 


You will ride luxurious, streamlined coach trains, with special side trips on privately engaged 
motor coaches, and will include visits to the Grand Canyon, Old Santa Fe, the Indian Pueblo 
District and a comprehensive tour of San Francisco. 


The tour price of $224.00 (Plus Federal Tax of $16.42) includes rail transportation from 
Chicago to Los Angeles and return, hotel accommodations (except during convention days), 
meals (except in Los Angeles and San Francisco), sightseeing and the services of an American 
Express Tour Manager who will handie all details of the tour. The tour will leave Chicago 
March 26 and return April 8. 


For a reservation and complete itinerary, please write to 
W. F. Fox 
Ass’t Vice President 


American Express Company 
65 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
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Successful Career Training in 


THE FASHION FIELD 
@ DESIGNING eo SKETCHING 
e@ SEWING e@ DRAPING 
e GRADING e MILLINERY 

e@ PATTERNMAKING 
Co-educational. Individual Instruction. 
Licensed by the State of New York 
Please request a free copy of Catalog 9 
Chie School of Fashion Design 
435 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 





Community Resources IN A 
ProGRAM oF GurpaANce Services, by 
Stewart C. Hulslander. Ann Arbor: The 
Ann Arbor Publishers, 1951. 38 pp. 


HIS BOOKLET is briefly but compre- 

hensively written. The author de- 
scribes vividly the use which the school can 
make of community resources in building an 
adequate guidance program. The need for 
cooperative planning between the school and 
community agencies is repeatedly emphasized. 
Specific community resources to be used in 
the program are specified. Detailed sug- 
gestions are briefed according to the kinds 
and types of working relationships which 
may be developed between the school and 
the community. 

Examples of operating programs through- 
out the nation are described. These ex- 
amples are extremely valuable because their 
word pictures are genuinely typical of a 
cross section of industrial, rural, urban and 
suburban situations. The original thesis of 
the need for cooperative planning between 
the school and the community is evidenced 
again in the examples which are cited. 

A particularly helpful feature of the book 
is a checklist of items which may be em- 
ployed to determine the status of the effec- 
tiveness of the school’s guidance services in 
the use of community resources. The ten 
evaluative criteria enable the guidance per- 
sonnel of any particular locale to secure an 
objective appraisal of the working relation- 
ship between community and school. 

The book will prove to be an invaluable 
tool for those interested in the initiation or 
the improvement of guidance services in 
terms of school-community relationships.— 
Frank F. Snyper, Director, Guidance and 
Pupil Accounting, City Public Schools, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 


UTILIZING 


OPPORTUNITIES IN: _ _. (Voca- 
tional Guidance Manuals), by William 
Thorpe, e¢ al. New York: Grosset and 
Dunlap. $1.00cach. 


N THE PREFACE to his manual on Opportun- 
ities in Architecture William Thorpe says: 


The world is full of many fascinating and fruit- 
ful types of professions. Which to choose? 
Which to enter into as a career—to devote years 
of one’s life to? 

This may seem like a great and serious problem. 
It is. 

But a time comes when we must face this prob- 
lem and make a choice—when we must decide 
what is to be our life’s work. When that time 
comes, we must choose intelligently and realistic- 
ally, weighing honestly our own capabilities, 
shortcomings, ambitions, and training against the 
advantages, disadvantages, and opportunities of a 
given type of work. We must look at what is at 
our disposal and then we must look at ourselves 
We must listen to our own ambitions and desires, 
and we must seck guidance from the experienced. 

Then we must choose. And having chosen, we 
must apply ourselves with all our energy, intel- 
ligence, and ambition to preparing ourselves for 
the hard journey along the road to our goal. 

These criteria should be your yardstick in read- 
ing this manual. 


The quotation, it seems to this reviewer, 
is a well-phrased statement of the intent of 
all of the Vocational Guidance Manuals in 
this series. Chapter topics in general in- 
clude the following: the requirements of the 
field, how to get started in the field, working 
conditions, personal qualifications, necessary 
training onl enmianens. on-the-job training 


possibilities, opportunities for transfer to 
related fields, and the rewards of the oc- 


cupation. Important appendices found in 
each volume include extensive bibliographies 
and glossaries of terms. The manuals are well 
indexed. 

The manuals are printed on a rather a 
grade of paper with a simple stapled binding, 
so that they will not absorb a great deal of 
wear in a busy library. The editing is 
somewhat disappointing since simple errors 
such as the following slip by: Maria Sanford 
Junior High School was listed as a Minneapolis 
school, but it is in St. Paul (Opportuniizes in 
Printing Trades, page 91); and Stephens 
College is mentioned as being located in St. 
Joseph, Missouri, when it is in Columbia, 
Missouri (Opportunities in Fashion, page 29). 
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All-in-all, however, the manuals have 
been found factually sound, and they should 
prove valuable in occupational information 
programs in secondary = ery 

The reviewer was especially impressed 
with the fact that each manual was written 
by an outstanding career man or woman in 
the given field. For example: Opportunities 
in Free Lance Writing was written by Hazel 
Carter Maxon, who studied journalism at 
the University of Missouri and the University 
of Wisconsin and then embarked on a news- 
paper career as a reporter, feature writer, 
correspondent and columnist. She has pub- 
lished many free lance articles and books. 

ar in Printing Trades was written 
by Patrick Boughal who began his career in 
printing as an apprentice compositor and 
was for several years employed in various 
commercial and newspaper plants in New 
York City. He has been on the faculty of 
the New York Show of Printing since 1935 
and is, of course, an authority in this area. 

Karl D. Hartzel is the author of Opportun- 
ities in Atom Energy. He has served since 
1947 as the director of Educational Services 
for Associated Universities, Inc., the con- 
tractor with the AEC for the Brookhaven Na- 
tional Laboratory which is the Atomic 
Energy Commission's northeastern center for 
basic research in atomic energy. 


The rest of the manuals are, likewise, 
written by widely experienced people. 
Available books in this Vocational Guidance 
Manuals series include: 


OPPORTUNITIES IN ACTING, by Frank Vreeland 

OPPORTUNITIES IN ADVERTISING, by Ruth Hooper 
Larison 

OPPORTUNITIES IN 
Thorpe 

OPPORTUNITIES IN ATOMIC ENERGY, by Karl D 
Hartzel 

OPPORTUNITIES IN AVIATION, by Seth Babits 

OPPORTUNITIES IN ExPORT, by Albert L. Abkarian 

OPPORTUNITIES IN FASHION, by Alida Vreeland 

OPPORTUNITIES IN FINANCE, by Sam Shulsky 

OPPORTUNITIES IN FREE-LANCE WRITING, by Hazel 
Carter Maxon 

OPPORTUNITIES IN HORTICULTURE, by C. Owen 
Bratley 

OPPORTUNITIES IN THE HOTEL INDusTRY, by Shepard 
Henkin 

OPPORTUNITIES IN INTERIOR DECORATING, by Su- 
zanne Conn 

OPPORTUNITIES IN JOURNALISM, by Elias E. Sugar- 
man 


ARCHITECTURE, by William 


Careers in 


THE MEDICAL FIELD 


@ MEDICAL OFFICE ASSISTANT 
@ LABORATORY TECHNOLOGY 
@ X-RAY TECHNOLOGY 

@ DENTAL ASSISTANT 

@ MEDICAL SECRETARY 


Proof of the value and importance of our training is evidenced in 
the fect that so large « p teg our gtedustes are now success- 
ly employed by the profession. 
Co-ed. (Est. 1936) Licensed by New York State. 


Please send for a free copy of Catalog 29 


EASTERN SCHOOL FOR PHYSICIANS’ AIDES 
667 Madison Avenue, New York 21, N. Y. 





OPPORTUNITIES IN MARKET RESEARCH, by John M 
Platten, Jr. 

OPPORTUNITIES IN MOTION PicTURES, by Pincus W 
Tell 

OPPORTUNITIES IN MOTOR 
Charles B. Rawson 

OPPORTUNITIES IN Music, by Sigmund Spaeth 

OPPORTUNITIES IN PHOTOGRAPHY, by Jacob Deschin 

OPPORTUNITIES IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION, HEALTH 
AND RECREATION, by Jay B. Nash 


TRANSPORTATION, by 


OPPORTUNITIES IN THE PRINTING TRADES, by Patrick 
Boughal 
OPPORTUNITIES IN PUBLIC RELATIONS, by Shepard 
Henkin 
OPPORTUNITIES IN RADIO, by Jo Ranson and Richard 
Pack 
OPPORTUNITIES IN TELEVISION, by Jo Ranson and 
Richard Pack 
OPPORTUNITIES IN TRAVEL, by Don Short 
OPPORTUNITIES IN VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE, by Sarah 
Splaver. 
—]. B. Munson, Dean of Students, 
New Mexico A & M 


<> 


PLANNING THE OLpgeR Years and Grow1nG 
IN THE Oxper Years, ed. by Wilma Dona- 
hue and Clark Tibbetts. Ann Arbor: 
University of Michigan Press, 1950 and 
1951. 248 pp. and 204 pp. $2.50 each. 


Ws THESE TWO Books, the University 
of Michigan completes a trilogy de- 


signed to report the three conferences on ger- 
ontology and its problems held — the 


summers of 1949, 1950, and 1951 by its Insti- 
tute for Human Adjustment and University 
Extension Service. Each volume of the 
series has been made up of the papers there 
presented by members of the University and 
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other leaders and authorities in the medical 
and social sciences, together with brief sup- 
plementary comment by the editors. The 
first volume, Living Through the Older Years, 
gave a general survey of this “‘new frontier 
in our American culture."’ 

The 12 addresses published in Planning the 
Older Years, the second volume in the series, 
deal with the three major adjustments that 
are most evident to older persons. These 
have been identified by them as: living ar- 
rangements, recreation, and employment. 
The separate papers provide factual data on 
this growing proportion of our population, 
point out the need for broad research on its 
problems, and note programs already under 
way. They also discuss the practical pro- 
visions to be made and the psychological 
needs to be fulfilled. They pa pene to 
the problems of employment of older workers 
and report on experiments in recreational ac- 
tivities. They express recognition of the 
cultural and economic needs of older people 
and the contributions made in turn by them. 

The third volume, Growing in the Older 
Years, outlines the roles that-medical health, 
mental hygiene, and education must play in 
the welfare of older people. Its 13 contribu- 
tions report and forecast the more special 
medical aspects that again involve technical 
research, community recognition of changes 
in physical and social needs, and suitable 
programs for rehabilitation and education. 
Perhaps Ollie A. Randall's chapter on **Train- 
ing for Volunteers in Community Services’ 
has special application for readers of this 
magazine. 

The extent of this new frontier of geron- 
tology and the variety of approach to its 

roblems is demonstrated in this series by a 
fine of contributors that is representative of 
many professions. It inciaie physicians 
and surgeons, psychiatrists and psychologists, 
hygienists and therapists, professors in many 
academic fields, social workers and sociolo- 
gists, housing experts, and business execu- 
tives. But with all this variety of talent, 
the series has certain deficiencies. Papers, 
read in person by distinguished specialists, in 
some cases may offer more to the listener than 
they dothe reader. Prepared as independent 
units, they are to some degree repetitious and 
do not offer the continuity of a single thesis. 
Although these books should certainly 
awaken interest in current thinking on the 
problems discussed, they are not, for the most 
part, of imperative concern for those already 
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well acquainted with the subject. They seem 
intended for sapeee professionally allied but 
not necessarily active in the field of gerontol- 
ogy. Intended for a special occasion and 
audience, they run the possible danger of 
falling between the technical and the popular. 

Planning the Older Years, published in 1950, 
has already been extensively reviewed, and 
Growing in the Older Years should receive simi- 
lar attention. In stating the problems of 
gerontology, the series makes plain that the 
goal of this new science is not merely to pro- 
long life but to give “‘purpose in living’ to 
older age groups and to make them useful 
and happy members of a whole society.— 
Evita G. Srepman, Director of the Appoint- 
ment Bureau, Radcliffe College, Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts. 


Tue Macic Curtain, by Lawrence Lang- 
ner, New York: E. P. Dutton & Com- 
pany, Inc.,1951. 498 pp. $6.60. 


Fe: THE PRICE Of two on the aisle the 


magic curtain rises on the story of a 
successful life in two fields, theater and inven- 


tion. Langner’s autobiography is a story 
of one of those fabulous personalities, a 
modern Leonardo, at home in many worlds. 

Though born to comfortable circumstances 
in a dreary Welsh industrial town, Langner 
found himself at the age of 13 forced to dis- 
continue his formal education and go to work 
as an office boy. How he developed from 
such a beginning into an outstandingly suc- 
cessful international patent attorney, and at 
the same time became one of the fathers of 
the modern American theater, is a tale to 
rival many he has staged. This is a book to 
hand to today’s stage-struck youngster with 
the suggestion that he return 1t with 10 reas- 
ons why Langner achieved his successes. One 
reason is unavoidable, even to the most 
glamour-blinded eyes. That is the deter- 
mined industry of the man who while still in 
his teens “‘studied. . .evenings steadfastly for 
three years"’ in order to pass the examination 
which granted entrance into his patent attor- 
ney's profession. 

In one paragraph Langner gives an es- 
pecially good inkling of the realism which 
pervaded his thinking about the world of 
work: 
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Despite the attraction which the theater held 
for me, I did not, at 13, feel that I had a 
special bent for it in contrast with other forms 
of artistic work. Indeed, I had been en- 
couraged by Arthur Tidman to write short 
stories, and had a number of these under way, 
and I was also interested in drawing and 
painting. All of these interests were kept in 
a separate part of my personality labeled 
‘Art,’ while earning a living was confined 
to another compartment labeled *‘Business."’ 
This separation of myself into two parts was 
not uncommon under the circumstances, for 
the idea that writers starved in garrets was 
prevalent in those days before the talking 
pictures, which have since made the success- 
ful novelist and dramatist among the best- 
paid professional men on earth. Inventions 
had always interested me, and I hoped that 
by working industriously at my new pro- 
fession I would ultimately carn enough 
leisure to apply myself solely to writing. 
The plan made so carly in my life, I carried 
through to fruition in later years; and it was 
also this separation of myself into two com- 
partments, so to speak, which later led me to 
help found the Washington Square Players 
and the Theater Guild with no thought of 
personal financial gain. 


Langner’s interest in the theater grew with 
his being sent to the New York office of his 
patent firm at the age of 20. In this new 
world his free hours took him into the com- 
pany of other struggling and impoverished 
young people who have since become brilliant 
lights of stage, screen, and literature. By 
the time the Theater Guild is under way and 
the reader is getting vivid portraits of George 
Bernard Shaw and Eugene O'Neil, he has 
already met the lovely young Katharine 
Cornell (who first appears as the off-stage 
screams for a laboring mother), as well as 
almost every other rising literary and drama- 
tic figure in the exciting burgeoning world 
that was to be found in this country in the 
decades before the Thirties. 

This is a stimulating and worldly book 
which, at the same time, is a source of good 
occupational information for those interested 
enough in its subjects to seek it out.—N. S. 
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“Guidance and Counseling,’’ Vol. XXI, 
No. 2 (April, 1951) Review of Educational Re- 
search. 166 pp. $1.50. Available: 1201 
16th Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


This volume reviews the literature from November, 
1947, through September, 1950. Sections include 
‘Characteristics and Needs of Individuals,’’ by Charles 
E. Meyers, Frank J. Estvan, and Raymond C. Perry; 
“Conditions Affecting the Guidance Program,"’ by 
Philip A. Boyer, Minerva F. Desing, and Mary Alice 
Laird; *‘Programs of Guidance,"’ by Elmer E. Wagner, 
Dugald S. Arbuckle, and Earl F. Carnes; ‘‘Appraisal 
of the Individual,’’ by Paul L. Dressel and William A 
Mann; ‘‘Counseling,’’ by John W. M. Rothney and 
Paul J. Danielson; ‘‘Guidance Through Groups," 
by Jane Warters; ‘“‘Educational and Vocational In- 
formation,’’ by Walter J. Greenleaf, and “Preparation 
of Teachers and Specialists for Guidance Service," by 
Clifford P. Froehlich. 


Guidance Workshop Report (June 18-July 27, 
1951). Fresno State College, Fresno, Cali- 
fornia. 225 pp. (Mimeographed.) 

This volume contains a report of the a made 
possible at Fresno State College last summer through 
a grant of Rosenberg Foundation funds. It includes a 
description of the workshop’s organization, and sum- 
maries of the lectures and studies 


The Four Million: Report of the New York 
State Citizens’ Committee of One Hundred 
for Children and Youth, 66 Beaver Street, 
Albany, New York, 1951. 225 pp. 


In order to prepare this book the Committee or 
anized sections on child care, child health, mental 
Fealth, education, youth services, rural youth, indus- 
trial youth, and protective and correctional care 
Some several hundred lay and professional persons 
then served as members of the Committee's different 
sections. The present report consists of representative 
findings and recommendations of the sections. The 
purpose of these reports is to interest New York State 
citizens in the never completed task of improving the 
spiritual, emotional, and physical environment of 
fhildren and youth 


Your Community and Its Young People 
Their Employment and Educational Opportunities. 
31 pp. $.10. (1950.) No. FS3. 209:316 
Copies available from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


By the use of leading questions this booklet points 
up individual and community responsibilities to 
young men and women. Useful for bringing these 
responsibilities to the attention of civic we ey school 
officials, teachers, and parents 
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A Syllabus in Personal and Occupational Ad- 
justment: The Psychology of Self-Direction, by 
Henry C. Lindgren. San Francisco State 
College, California, 1951. 74 pp. $2.00. 
(Mimeographed. ) 

This text is primarily designed for the college fresh- 
man orientation course. It explains normal personal- 


ity and ‘‘normal maladjustments."’ Behavior is ex- 
plained in simple psychological terms. 


Selected References on Aging: An Annotated 
Bibliography. Compiled by the Federal Se- 
curity Agency Library, Washington 25, 
D. C. 26 pp. Free. (July, 1951.) 


Listings appear under such large headings as ‘‘Social 
Aspects of an Aging Population,’’ ‘‘Economic Aspects 
of an Aging Population,’’ ‘‘Medical Aspects of an 
Aging Population.’" A list of bibliographies is in- 
cluded. 


Fact Book on Employment of Older Workers 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department 
of Labor. Free. Washington 25, D. C 


Presents basic data pertinent to employment problems 
of older workers. Data have been selected with a view 
of providing background information for persons and 
organizations concerned with these and other problems 
of an aging — A new edition, now in progress, 
will be slightly enlarged 


Man and His Years. Health Publications 


Institute, Inc., 216 N. Dawson Street, 
Raleigh, North Carolina. 320 pp. $3.25 
cloth bound, $1.75 paper bound 

An account of the first National Conference or 
Aging, this volume reports on such major aspects of 
an aging population as population changes and 
economic implications; income maintenance, employ- 
ment, employability and rehabilitation, education; 
health maintenance and rehabilitation, family life, 
living arrangements, and housing; creative and 
recreational activities; religious programs and services; 
professional personnel ; aging research, and com- 
munity organization 


Jobs and Futures: Js Nursing Tuo Tough for 
College Women? and Student Nurse on Campus; 
Food Jobs; Teleforecast on Jobs. $10. Ap- 
proximately 4pp.each. Reprints from recent 
issues Of Mademozselle, 575 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, New York. 

What abour this business of going to college and 
ending up with a nursing degree? Is it worth the extra 
courses, expense, and delayed work experience? Yes, 
says M//e., mustering several pages of reasons why the 
college-trained nurse ‘‘almost has to move ahead." 
How to have your cake and cat it coo, is Mi/e.’s ap- 
proach to food jobs, which seem to solve che td 
problem of combining career and homemaking skills 
Among food jobs are such whipped cream and meringue 
delights as food photography or homemaking editing, 


Job"; 


Occupotions, Janvary, 1952 


or the more staple fare of dietitian for hospital or 
school. That Teleforecast on Jobs finds young women 
working as writers, producers and directors of women's 
programs, costumers, hair dressers, make-up artists. 


Rate Yourself, by R. M. Rhodes. 14 pp. 
$.40. The Updegraff Press, Ltd., Scarsdale, 
New York. 


Includes a number of self-check lists designed to point 
out personal strengths and weaknesses in natural charac- 
teristics, attitudes, working characteristics, executive 
traits, aan, and taking it on the chin. Ac- 


companied by advice about ‘‘What to Do about Your- 
self.”* 


Selected References: No. 39, Preparing Em- 
ployees for Retirement (May, 1951); No. 41, 
Employment of Women in Defense Production 
(September, 1951). 4 pp. each. $.20 each. 
Available: Industrial Relations Section, 
Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey. 

These annotated gn. ne of current material 
a listings under such headings as (for the first 
eaflet): ‘Economic, Social and Psychological Problems 
of the Aged Worker’’; ‘‘Company Programs’; (for the 
second leaflet): *‘Women in the Labor Market"’; *‘Com- 
pany Experience and Problems’; ‘‘Labor Legislation, 
Labor Standards, and Community Services Affecting 
Employment of Women.” 


Fact Book on Manpower. Approximately 50 
pp. U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Washington 25, D. C. 
(January, 1951.) 


Selected statistics on the po ulation and labor force 
of the United States, on its industrial and occupational! 
distribution, and on potential manpower resources 
under conditions of national emergency. 


99 Ideas on Money, Job and Living. 128 pp. 
$2.00. Changing Times, 1729 H Street, N. W.., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

Chapters in this book carry such titles as ‘Should 
You Change Jobs?"’; “Why Good Men Quit’; ‘‘Rainy- 
Day Money: Where to Put It’’; “‘How to Choose a 
Boss"’; ‘Don't Make “Em Quit at 65"; “How to Get a 
‘Your Money and Your Wife’’; ‘‘College Fund 
“What You Should Know about the 


for the Kids"; 
“Before You Put on that Uni- 


New Social Security"’; 
form.”" 


The College Handbook, ed. by William C. 
Fels. 292 pp. $1.00. Order from the 
Secretary, College Entrance Examination 
Board, 425 West 117th Street, New York 27, 
New York. 

This describes the 134 member colleges of the College 
Board, offering essential information about location, size, 
terms of admission, programs of study, freshman year, 
costs, financial assiscaace, and where to write for further 
information. 
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NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION, inc. 
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Occupational Information and Guidance, Department of 


Education, Sacramento 14, 
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, Assistant Dean of Scudents, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indians (1954) 
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N.V.G.A. DIVISION and COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN—1951-1952 


Outlook: Cant Harvz, Chief, Division of 
cr United States gee 
ice, Bureau loyment Securi ft 
Labor, Washington 25, D. C. mis 
STANDING COMMITTEES 
Cutrvorp E. Enicxson, Dean of the Basic Col- 


Chief, 
tive Placement and Testing Division, Bureau 
porwet Security, Department of Labor, ~~ 


Nominations and Elections: Muniz M. Ontsmn, Associate 
Professor, College of Education, — 
Urbana, Illinois 

4 Set Seer W., Washngron 6 
Baaap, 1424 
. C.; ief, Counseling, Selec- 


Bareau of Em- 


Convention: Eowanp Lanpr, Director of Guidance, 
aes Paes Senn See See Sem, New- 


Bubibies: Mr. Carl Etter, Supervisor, Civilian Re- 
habilication, Los Angeles City Schools, 451 North Hill 
Sereet, Los Angeles 1 California 
fon aa Dr. Harry 
Division Research and Guidance, Los poe 
ax Schools, 808 North Spring Street, Los Angeles 


ey tay B. Howagn Paaxs, Stace Supervisor 
1 eae t of Education, State 
| hey abe 5 


gnats letaah tapi FP. Smowaurea, Ad- 
ministrative Assistant to che tendent, Richmoad 
Public Schools, 312 North Ninth Screet, Richmond 19, 


Virginia 


Membership Committers: 

in aoe Calee of Edo ny - be A 
sociate ucation, University 
Missouri, Colambi ay of Popil 
serene Boecd of Bducscion 1a Church Scoet, New 
Haven 10, Connecticut 
Publications Committe: and Editorial Beard: Wusism D. 
Wuxims, Associate Professor of Education, New York 
University, New York eye 

Circulation: Canpnutt B 5 nates, Ceemneive Coeseeney, 
NVGA, 1424 Sixtecath Street, N. W » Washingtoa 6, 


Bahco! Praia: Natuaw Kom, Ja., Registrar, Univer- 
sity College, Washington University, Se. Louis 5, 


P Causvrorp P. F; Froumuacn, Specialist for Training 
rot Guidance Personnel, United States Office of Education, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEES 
International Relations: Hanar A. un, Chief, Occupa- 
Staves Office of Edecation, Washingtoo 25, D. C. 








